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ArticLte L—THE LIGHT OF ASIA. 


The Light of Asia; or the Great Renunciation, being the life 
and teaching of Gautama, Prince of India and founder of 
Buddhism. (As told in verse by an Indian Buddhist.) By 
Epwin ARNOLD, M.A. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 12mo, 
1880. 


THE poem by Edwin Arnold, bearing the above title, made 
its appearance in England in July, 1879, and was brought out 
for the American market by Roberts Brothers, of Boston, in 
the early part of the present year. It is a very brilliant pro- 
duction. In the rich and easy flow of its verse, its grace of 
language and its rare felicities of thought and expression, it 
deserves, perhaps, all the praise which it has so freely received. 

Ever since the poem was first heralded to the world, there 
has been, somehow, floating in the air, on both sides the water, 
the idea that it was not simply a beautiful poem, but a revela- 
tion of a gospel older than Christianity, and from which Chris- 
tianity itself may have been copied. Mr. Arnold says nothing 
of this, directly. His statement in his preface is sufficiently 
modest, and is as follows: 
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“In the following poem, I have sought, by the medium of an imaginary Bud- 
dhist votary, to depict the life and character, and indicate the philosophy of that 
noble hero and reformer, Prince Gautama of India, the founder of Buddhism.” 


That is all: as if the author had no design, beyond that of 
telling a strange and remarkable story of the ancient years. 
But Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, who hastened to write a 
review of the book, and who may be supposed as capable as 
any one of understanding its esoteric meaning, opens his article 
in the International Review, after the following manner. 


“Tf one were told that many centuries ago a celestial ray shone into the body 
of a sleeping woman, as it seemed to her in her dream ; that thereupon the advent 
of a wondrous child was predicted by the soothsayers; that angels appeared at 
this child’s birth: that merchants came from afar, bearing gifts to him; that an 
ancient saint recognized the babe as divine and fell at his feet and worshiped 
him; that in his eighth year the child confounded his teachers with the amount 
of his knowledge, still showing them due reverence, that he grew up full of com- 
passionate tenderness to all that lived and suffered; that to help his fellow 
creatures he sacrificed every worldly prospect and enjoyment; that he went 
through the ordeal of a terrible temptation, in which all the powers of evil were 
let loose upon him, and came out conqueror over them all; that he preached holiness 
and practiced charity; that he gathered disciples and sent out apostles who spread 
his doctrines over many lands and peoples; that this ‘Helper of the Worlds’ 
could claim a more than earthly lineage and a life that dated long before Abraham 
was,—of whom would he think this wonderful tale was told? Would he not say at 
once that this must be another version of the story of One who came upon our 
earth in a Syrian village, during the reign of Augustus Cesar, and died by vio- 
lence during the reign of Tiberius? What would he say if he were told that the 
narrative was between five and six centuries older than that of the Founder of 
Christianity? Such is the story of this poem.” 


Dr. Holmes has here drawn out in fine array, some of the 
striking parallelisms, or supposed parallelisms between the story 
of Gautama, founder of Buddhism, and the Christ of the New 
Testament. He has set forth these resemblances in a light 
quite as strong as they will bear, while he is silent as to all the 
contrasts and discrepancies between the two stories. The sin- 
gular coincidences, linking the two narratives together, have 
long been known and noticed. In the able article upon Bud- 
dhism, in the recent issue of Chambers’ Encyclopedia, the writer 
says that some have held that Buddhism “ could not be older 
than Christianity and must have originated in a blundering 
attempt to copy that religion, so striking are the many points 
of resemblance that present themselves.” The author of the 
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article does not himself take this ground, but only reports 
what others have said. Indeed it would be foolish to claim 
that Buddhism is not older than the New Testament. Its 
beginning is fixed historically about six centuries before the 
birth of Christ. To deny this, and attempt to give the system 
a modern origin, would be to perpetrate the same folly into 
which many opposers of the Bible have fallen, when they have 
claimed that the books of the Old Testament were written after 
the prophecies which they contain were fulfilled. 

While fully admitting the antiquity of Buddhism, and con- 
ceding that there are some striking resemblances in the earthly 
lives of Gautama and Christ, it should in justice be said that 
these resemblances are not so frequent or so remarkable as 
they are made to appear in some of our modern writings. Dr. 
Holmes would probably search long in the older books, on 
this subject, to make out such a nice tissue of coincidences 
as he has presented us. Within these later years many men 
are found who are eager to show that Christianity is only a 
kind of after-thought of Buddhism, and they have fashioned 
the old story, little by little, half unconsciously, to suit them- 
selves. 

But leaving these coincidences, such as they are, aside for 
the present, we propose to dwell more particularly upon the 
great contrasts between the two lives and the two systems. 
Any devout and intelligent follower of Christ who reads the 
“Light of Asia,” in which the origin of Buddhism is portrayed 
in the fairest and brightest colors possible, as he lays down the 
book, is prepared to say, “Is that all? How meager, how 
coarse, how sensuous compared with Christ and the glorious 
gospel of the Son of God. If the first is of the earth, earthy, 
and is the highest and best that earth can do, what better 
evidence can we have that the other is from heaven, and from 
the heaven of heavens?” 

Let us take a rapid survey of the contrasts between Christ 
and Siddartha,—between Christianity and Buddhism, as pre- 
sented, on the one hand, in the Four Gospels, and on the other, 
in the “ Light of Asia.” 

I. Gautama, or Prince Siddartha, as he is called, appears in 
India, as the son of a king. He is born into a royal house- 
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hold and nursed in all the luxuries of the court. The one 
thought and care of his reputed father is to train and prepare 
him for a wide and splendid earthly dominion. The child 
Jesus was born in a manger. There was no room for him in 
the inn. As he grew in years, men said: 

“Is not this the carpenter’s son? is not his mother called Mary? and his 
brethren James and Joses and Simon and Judas? and his sisters are they not 
all with us? Whence then hath this man all these things ?” 

II. The mother of Siddartha was the Queen, the wedded 
wife of the King. In the story her conception is miraculous. 

“That night the wife of King Suddhédana, 
Maya the Queen, asleep beside her Lord, 
Dreamed a strange dream; dreamed that a star from heaven— 
Splendid, six-rayed, in color rosy pearl, 
Whereof the token was an elephant 
Six-tusked and whiter than Vahuka’s milk; 
Shot through the void and, shining into her, 
Entered her womb upon the right. Awaked, 
Bliss beyond mortal mother’s filled her breast, 
And over half the earth a lovely light 
Forewent the morn.” 

Matthew tells us the still stranger story of the circumstances 
attending the conception and birth of Christ. “ Now all this 
was done, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of the 
Lord by the prophet, saying : 

“Behold. a virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a son, and they 
shall call his name Emmanuel, which being interpreted is, God with us.” 


The mother of Siddartha lived only seven days after giving 
birth to her wondrous child. 
“Thou, sweet Queen ! 
Dear to all gods and men for this great birth 
Henceforth art grown too sacred for more woe, 
And life is woe, therefore in seven days 
Painless thou shalt attain the close of pain.” 

How very different this from the gospel story! Mary the 
mother of Jesus watched over the infancy of her child, with 
all a mother’s solicitude and love. She was with him in his 
childhood and youth, and as his life unfolded, she remembered 
the song of the angels and what the shepherds had told her, 
“and she kept all these things and pondered them in her heart.” 
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She followed him up the steeps of Calvary when he went to 
die, and from the cross Jesus looked upon her with the ten- 
derness of a son, and said to John, “ Behold thy mother.” 

III. We need not dwell at any length upon the circum- 
stances attending the coming of the merchant-men, bringing 
gifts, or of the aged Asita, “a gray-haired saint,” answering to 
Simeon, in the gospel narrative. The coincidences though 
striking, perhaps, are somewhat fanciful and artificial. 

IV. But we come now to the education of the Prince Sid- 
dartha. 

“When the eighth year passed, 

The careful King bethought to teach his son 

All that a Prince should learn.” 
So the wisest instructors were sought in all directions, to 
teach the child the technics of an oriental education. What- 
ever topic was touched, the boy was wiser than his teachers. 
He could repeat more passages from the sacred poems, could 
mount up on the seale of numbers, could give the rules for the 
“mensuration of the lineal” more perfectly than the learned 
men called to his assistance. But all this was only the mere 
chaff of what we should call education. There was no high 
and moral quality in it,—no enunciation of great truths per- 
taining to the conduct of life. 

We have only one distinct glimpse of the child Jesus during 
all the years intervening between his infancy and the begin- 
ning of his public ministry, and then he was found “in the 
temple, sitting in the midst of the doctors, both hearing them 
and asking them questions. And all that heard him were 
astonished at his understanding and answers.” 

V. Here we reach a portion of Siddartha’s story that must 
stand alone. It has no counterpart in the life of Christ. 
When he reached the age of eighteen, still living amid the 
luxuries of the King’s court, it was needful that a wife should 
be sought for him. In this matter he was allowed more than 
the usual liberty of choice, according to the customs of the 
Kast. 


‘“* Wherefore upon a day 
The criers bade the young and beautiful 
Pass to the palace, for ’t was in command 
To hold a court of pleasure, and the Prince 
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Would give the prizes, something rich for all 

The richest for the fairest judged. So flocked 
Kapilavastu’s maidens to the gate, 

Each with her dark hair newly smoothed and bound 
Kye-lashes lustred with the soorma-stick. 

Fresh bathed and scented; all in shawls and cloths 
Of gayest; slender hands and feet new-stained 
With crimson, and the tilka spots stamped bright, 
Fair show it was of all those Indian girls 
Slow-pacing past the throne, with large black eyes 
Fixed on the ground, for when they saw the Prince, 
More than the awe of majesty made beat 

Their fluttering hearts, he sate so passionless, 
Gentle, but so beyond them. Each maid took, 
With down-dropped lids, her gift, afraid to gaze; 
As if the people hailed some lovelier one 

Beyond her rivals worthy royal smiles, 

She stood like a scared antelope to touch 

The gracious hand, then fled, to join her mates 
Trembling at favor, so divine he seemed, 

So high and saint-like and above the world. 

Thus filed they, one bright maid after another, 

The city flowers, and all this beauteous march 

Was ending and the prizes spent, when last 

Came young Yasddhara, and they that stood 
Nearest Siddartha saw the princely boy 

Start as the radiant girl approached. A form 

Of heavenly mould; a gait like Parvati’s, 

Eyes like a hind’s in love time, face so fair 

Words cannot paint its spell; and she alone 

Gazed full—folding her palms across her breasts— 
On the boy’s gaze, her stately neck unbent, 

‘Is there a gift for me?’ she asked, and smiled. 
‘The gifts are gone,’ the Prince replied, ‘ yet take 
This for amends, dear sister, of whose grace 

Our happy city boasts,’ therewith he loosed 

The emerald necklet from his throat, and clasped 
Its green beads round her dark and silk-soft waist; 
And their eyes mixed, and from the look sprang love.” 
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We quote the passage in full, to show how far this story is 
running apart from the severe simplicity of the life of Christ,— 
how the earthly and sensual element mingles in it, of which 
there is not the slightest trace in the New Testament narrative. 

But another strange element is also in it, and that is the 


oriental doctrine of preéxistence and transmigration. 


See how 


coarsely this element appears in this immediate connection. 
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The question arises why should Siddartha love this particular 
maiden so instinctively, while all the others are passed by; 
and his own answer is the following: 


“*T now remember, myriad rains ago, 
What time I roamed Himala’s hanging woods, 
A tiger,—with my striped and hungry kind; 
I, who am Buddh, couched in the kusa grass, 
Gazing with green blinked eyes upon the herds 
Which pastured near and nearer to their death 
Round my day-lair; or underneath the stars 
I roamed for prey, savage, insatiable, 
Sniffing the paths for track of man and deer, 
Amid the beasts that were my fellows then, 
Met in deep jungle or by reedy jheel, 
A tigress, comeliest of the forest, set 
The males at war; her hide was lit with gold 
Black-broidered like the veil Yasédhara 
Wove for me; hot the strife waxed in that wood 
With tooth and claw, while underneath a neem 
The fair beast watched us bleed, thus fiercely wooed, 
And I remember, at the end she came 
Snarling past this and that torn forest-lord 
Which I had conquered, and with fawning jaws 
Licked my quick-heaving flank and with me went 
Into the wild with proud steps amorously. 
The wheel of birth and death turns low and high.” 


We should certainly think that a very remarkable early 
education, as fitting one to become a future Messiah and 
Redeemer of a lost world. 

Siddartha has chosen his bride, and now, according to the 
oriental custom, he must show himself worthy of her by feats 
of strength and agility. When she is asked in marriage, her 
father sends back word : 

“Say to the King, 
The child is sought by princes far and near; 
If thy most gentle son can bend the bow, 


Sway sword, and back a horse better than they, 
Best would he be in all, and best to us.” 


So the Prince Siddartha enters into all the customary con- 
tests of strength and skill, and, as a matter of course comes off 
victorious every time, and so wins his bride. 

Then the nuptials are celebrated, and the newly-married 
pair are introduced into a palace most luxuriously prepared te 
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minister to a purely earthly delight. It held within itself all 
the strange accessories of oriental sensuality. 


“ Here whether it was night or day none knew, 
For always streamed that softened light, more bright 
Than sunrise, but as tender as the eve’s: 
And always breathed sweet airs, more joy-giving 
Than morning, but as cool as midnight’s breath ; 
And night and day lutes sighed; and night and day 
Delicious foods were spread, and dewy fruits, 
Sherbets new chilled with snows of Himalay, 
And sweetmeats made of subtle daintiness, 
With sweet tree-milk in its own ivory cup. 
And night and day served there a chosen band 
Of Nautch-girls, cup-bearers and cymballers, 
Delicate, dark-browed ministers of love, 
Who fanned the sleeping eyes of the happy Prince 
And when he waked led back his thoughts to bliss, 
With music whispering through the blooms, and charm 
Of amorous songs and dreamy dances, linked 
By chime of ankle-bells and wave of arms 
And silver vina-strings; while essences 
Of musk and champak and the blue haze spread 
From burning spices soothed his soul again 
To drowse by sweet Yasédhara; and thus 
Siddartha lived forgetting.” 


All this is the life of preparation through which Gautama 
passed to fit him for his great religious mission. Nothing can 
be more utterly foreign to the whole story of the gospel than 
this. 

VI. At length the time came when Siddartha was preparing 
to break away from all these effeminate entanglements. He 
hears a voice from afar calling him. Here he is shut up to 
one interminable round of soft and soothing pleasures. Every 
thing of the gay and sensual belonging to the court of an ori- 
ental prince is his. But from beyond the high and strong 
walls enclosing his palace, he catches the sounds of the great 
world without. That world is filled with sorrow and toil and 
pain. Sleeping beside his bride, 

“ He would start up and cry, ‘My world, oh world! 
Ihear! I know! I come.’—And she would ask 


‘What ails my Lord?’ with large eyes terror-struck.” 
* * * * 


“Then would he smile again to stay her tears, 
And bid the vinas sound.” 
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% * * * 
“ But Prince Siddartha heard the Devas play, 
And to his ears they sang such words as these :— 


‘We are the voices of the wandering wind, 
Which moan for rest, and rest can never find ; 
Lo! as the wind is, so is mortal life, 

A moan, a sigh, a sob, a storm, a strife. 


“ Wherefore and whence we are ye cannot know, 
Nor where life springs nor whither life doth go; 
We are as ye are, ghosts from the inane, 

What pleasure have we of our changeful pain? 

“* What pleasure hast thou of thy changeless bliss ? 
Nay, if love lasted, there were joy in this, 

But life’s way is the wind’s way, all these things 
Are but brief voices breathed on shifting strings. 


“0 Maya’s Son! because we roam the earth 
Moan we upon these strings ; we make no mirth, 
So inany woes we see in many lands, 

So many streaming eyes and wringing hands.” 


So the days passed on, the Prince feeling himself more and 
more driven to undertake the great work of carrying relief, if 
possible, to his sorrowing, suffering race, and his wife, the 
while, living in agony and dread, as this purpose deepened 
within him. In the silence of midnight, she starts from sleep 
through her overmastering fears. 

‘Thrice with her lips she touched Siddartha’s hand, 
And at the third kiss moaned, ‘ Awake my Lord! 
Give me the comfort of thy speech!’ Then he—- 

* What is it with thee, O my life?’ but still 
She moaned anew before the words would come; 
Then spake, ‘ Alas, my Prince! I sank to sleep 
Most happy, for the babe I bear of thee 
Quickened this eve, and at my heart there beat 
That double pulse of light and joy and love 
Whose happy music lulled me, but—aho!— 

In slumber I beheld three sights of dread, 
With thought thereof my heart is throbbing yet.’ ” 


We give these passages as we find them in the poem, that 
we may understand exactly the conditions under which Prince 
Siddartha started forth to be the helper of his fellow-men and 
the Saviour of the world. The step he is to take from the pal- 
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ace to the mountain cave,—from the highest luxury to utmost 
poverty, is a mighty one. 
“* My chariot shall not roll with bloody wheels 
From victory to victory, till earth 
Wears the red record of my name. I choose 
To tread its path with patient, stainless feet, 
Making its dust my bed, its loneliest wastes 
My dwelling, and its meanest things my mates; 
Clad in no prouder garb than outcasts wear, 
Fed with no meats save what the charitable 
Give of their will.”— 

The contrasts here between the two earthly conditions are 
as sharp and clearly-defined as can well be imagined. Indeed 
such an utter revolution in a human life, already mature and 
moving by its own earthly law, impresses one as freakish and 
unnatural. It cannot take place without inflicting a deep 
moral wrong upon those who are left behind. The relief 
which one is to bear to others must be of the most decided 
kind to justify the cruelty caused by his strange departure. 

Yet the contrast between an earthly throne and earthly beg- 
gary, is small indeed, when compared with that which is pre- 
sented to us in those simple but far-reaching words of the 
apostle. 

“Let this mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus: 

“Who being in the form of God thought it not robbery to be equal with God: 

“ But made himself of no reputation, and took upon him the form of a servant 
and was made in the likeness of men.” 

But this amazing descent from the glories of the Godhead to 
the form of a servant takes place behind the veil. It is not 
pushed into the foreground, and mixed up with coarse earthly 
details, and made to contribute to scenic effects. In the 
earthly life of Christ, from the beginning to the end, there is 
no strange and sudden transition. When all was ended, the 
language which he used to Pilate seemed exactly fit and ap- 
propriate to explain every act of his life—‘“ To this end was I] 
born, and for this cause came I into the world.” 

From this point onward, we shall find that the differences 
between Buddhism and Christianity, between Siddartha and 
Christ, become more and more broad and significant. 

VII. At length Siddartha breaks away from the luxuries of 
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the palace, from the society of his kindred, from the charms of 
domestic life, to enter upon his peculiar work. But he goes, 
as one who does not yet know exactly what is to be done, 
or how to do it. He goes as a learner. He is to find the 
truth by watchings and fastings and tedious self-communings. 


“For this night take I horse to find the truth, 
And where my quest shall end yet know I not, 
Save that it shall not end until I find.” 


It is just a little odd to think of a man starting off on horse- 
back to find the truth and save a lost world. He goes far 
away from the noisy habitations of men into the solitude and 
silence of the mountains, and makes his home under an over- 
hanging rock. There he seeks after truth in the following 
orienta) fashion. 

“ Here 
Lord Buddha sate the scorching summers through 
The driving rains, the chilly dawns and eves; 
Wearing for all men’s sakes the yellow robe, 
Eating in beggar guise the scanty meal 
Chance gathered from the charitable ; at night 
Couched on the grass, homeless, alone.” 
* * * * 

“Thus would he muse from noontide—when the land 
Shimmered with heat. and walls and temples danced 
In the reeking air—till sunset, noting not 
The blazing globe roll down, nor evening glide 
Purple and swift, across the softened fields.” 

* * * * 

“Thus would he sit till midnight hushed the world, 
Save where the beasts of darkness in the brake 
Crept and cried out.” 


When hunger came upon him sharply enough to break his 
meditations, he went— 


“* Down by the winding path unto the town, 
And in the fashion of a Rishi passed 
From street to street with begging-bowl in hand 
Gathering the little pittance of his needs.” 


It took him a long time to find the truth which he was seek- 
ing for. Meeting with one who told him the story of his own 
life, the answer was, 
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“For thou hast holpen me who am no God 
But one thy Brother; heretofore a Prince 
And now a wanderer, seeking night and day 
These six hard years that light which somewhere shines 
To lighten all men’s darkness, if they knew! 
And I shall find the light.” 

To those who have been instructed in the gospel of Jesus 
Christ what a weak and puny idea is this! Here is a man, 
seeking by long years of inquiry and meditation, how to save 
the world from its misery. When Christ emerges from the 
obscurity of his thirty years, to enter upon his public work, he 
appears at once in all the plenitude of heavenly wisdom. He 
speaks with no faltering accents. He moves as one who has 
a definite work to accomplish, and from the very beginning 
the end is in full view. When he spake the sermon on the 
Mount, he gave utterance to those profound sayings, touching 
man’s character and the conduct of life, which in their con- 
densed simplicity were above and beyond the reach of all hu- 
man wisdom. Taken in the mass, nothing like them had ever 
before been enunciated. Yet there was no labor in his speech. 
These sayings fell from his lips as naturally as the rain and 
dew fall from the heavens upon the thirsty earth. He had not 
been taught them in earthly schools. He had not wrought 
them out by laborious processes of thought. He spake out of 
his infinite fulness. When he “had ended these sayings, the 
people were astonished at his doctrine, for he taught them as 
one having authority and not as the Scribes.” No wonder his 
hearers were ready to ask, “ how knoweth this man letters hav- 
ing never learned?” But poor Siddartha, who, in his childhood 
and youth was wiser than all his teachers in the technics of the 
schools sits, day by day, and year by year, with head bowed 
down trying to find out what truth is, and all that he ever 
found, by his long travail, was not, on the whole, very remark- 


able. 


VIII. For what is this gospel of Buddhism? It starts with 
the idea that human life is a life of universal sorrow, and pain, 
and woe. We have already quoted several passages embody- 
ing this idea, as for example: 


“Lo! as the wind is, so is mortal life 


A moan, a sigh, a sob, a storm, a strife.” 
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But we have this doctrine more clearly unfolded as the Poem 
goes on. The first of the “Noble Truths” which Siddartha 
learned after his long search, was, 
“how Sorrow is 

Shadow to life, moving where life doth move, 

Not to be laid aside until one lays 

Living aside, with all its changing states, 

Birth, growth, decay, love, hatred, pleasure, pain, 

Being and doing.” 

In this philosophy, sorrow is not, as we should say, the 
shadow of sin, but it is the shadow of life itself. So long as 
life continues, whether in this world, or in any other, pain and 
woe are its inseparable attendants. The only good therefore is 
to escape from the consciousness of personal existence,—to 
lose identity, and be swallowed up and lost in the great whole ; 
or to put it in the exact words of the poem, 

“ Until—greater than kings, than Gods more glad ! 
The aching craze to live ends, and life glides— 
Lifeless—to nameless quiet, nameless joy, 
Blessed Nirvdna—sinless, stirless rest— 

That change, which never changes !” 

A gulf utterly impassable separates a system like this from 
that gospel whose special office it is to bring “ life and immor- 
tality to light.” Whatever strange coincidences we may find 
in the preliminaries of the two stories and the two systems, 
when we reach the systems themselves they are as divergent 
as the northern and southern poles. Annihilation which, in 
our Christian system, is sometimes spoken of as the possible 
doom of the incorrigibly wicked, in the gospel according to 
“The Light of Asia,” is held forth as the highest possible good 
for the most just and righteous. ternal life,.which is the 
free gift of Jesus Christ, not to be bought or earned by any 
sinner, is set over against eternal death, as the very best thing 
which a man can seek for, and which it will cost almost an 
infinite amount of pain and self denial to reach. If it is 
possible to present any greater contrasts than these, we know 
not where to find them. 

Buddhism makes much of human sorrow but little of human 
sin and guilt. The gospel of Christ makes much of sin, but 
it comes to take away this sin by a superhuman scheme of 
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redemption and to save the man himself alive for a blessed 
and boundless activity through all the long ages of the 
future. The glory of Christ’s gospel shines out in all its 
fulness and grandeur in those conversations which he had 
with his disciples, just before his crucifixion. He spake, as 
on the border-lands of that world of life and light whither 
he himself was going, and toward which he was leading all 
his redeemed ones. Introduce the Buddhist word Mirvéna 
in those conversations, to take the place of “my Father's 
house,’—“ the many mansions”—“ the place which he is going 
to prepare,” the coming again to take them thither, that they 
might be with “him to behold his glory.” Substitute for 
these realms of radiant and everlasting life, the dreamless 
calm of non-existence, annihilation, and a cloud of thick dark- 
ness would settle over the whole Christian world, and Chris- 
tianity itself would become as idle and unmeaning a thing as 
Buddhism always has been and is. 

To show that we do not misrepresent, we choose to quote 
again from the book, and this book, we must all the while 
understand, paints the Buddhist doctrines in the fairest and 
most poetical colors. 

“Tf he who liveth, learning whence woe springs 
Endureth patiently, striving to pay 
His utmost debt for ancient evils done 
In Love and Truth alway ; 


“If making none to lack he throughly purge 
The lie and lust of self forth from his blood ; 
Suffering all meekly, rendering for offence 
Nothing but grace and good: 
“Tf he shall day by day dwell merciful, 
Holy and just and kind and true; and rend 
Desire from where it clings with bleeding roots, 
Till love of life have end: 


“ He—dying—leaveth as the sum of him 
A life-count closed, whose ills are dead and quit, 
Whose good is quick and mighty, far and near, 
So that fruits follow it. 


“No need hath such to live, as ye name life ; 
That which began in him when he began 
Is finished: he hath wrought the purpose through 
Of what did make him Man. 
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‘‘ Never shall yearnings torture him, nor sins 
Stain him, nor ache of earthly joys and woes, 
Invade his safe eternal peace; nor deaths 
And lives recur. He goes 


“Unto Nirvana. He is ‘one with Life 
Yet lives not. He is blest, ceasing to be, 
* * * * * the Dewdrop slips 
Into the Shining Sea!” 

From all this it may be seen that this poem of Edwin 
Arnold is, as we have intimated, in many respects, a very beau- 
tiful and fascinating one. Many passages are marked by an 
unwonted grace and delicacy. But it may also be seen that 
the Gospel of Buddhism, the Gospel according to Siddartha, is 
not of faith but of works—not of grace but of debt—not of 
pardon for sin, but ascetic payment for all past transgressions. 
It sets its followers upon a journey of long and painful toil, 
and the reward of its full and successful completion is to enter 
upon that sleep that knows no waking. 

In short, Siddartha, even upon his own showing, is not a 
Saviour of men at all, in any such sense as the New Testa- 
ment uses the word Saviour. He sets out on his strange 
career to obtain for himself this coveted Nirvana, and in 
what he does he claims simply that if others will do the same 
they can reach the same end. This is the doctrine of Bud- 
dhism, which the poem puts into the mouth of Siddartha. 

“ Pray not! the Darkness will not brighten! Ask 
Nought from the Silence, for it cannot speak ! 


Vex not your mournful minds with pious pains 
Ah! Brothers, Sisters! seek 


Nought from the helpless gods by gifts and hymn, 

Nor bribe with blood, nor feed with fruit and cakes ; 
Within yourselves deliverance must be sought 

Each man his prison makes.” 


According to this there is no salvation which Siddartha, or 
any other person can bring to men from without. He can 
only tell them to seek it within, each one for himself. 

Is the heaven farther away from the earth than is a system 
like this from the Gospel of Jesus Christ which teaches, that 
by the deeds of the law shall no flesh be justified? Sid- 
dartha, first of all, is seeking his own deliverance. Christ 
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came from that “glory which he had with the Father before 
the world was.” He came “ not to be ministered unto but to 
minister, and give his life a ransom for many.” In the gospel 
scheme, Christ brings salvation from afar. His own eternal 
glory is secure, but he is the absolute giver of that eternal life, 
which none can earn and which none can buy. The two sys- 
tems on this most vital point are in total antagonism. 

IX. There are many other features, upon which were there 
time one might dwell. It may be noted especially that Bud- 
dhism, at the very outset, dishonors the earth and everything 
upon the earth. The Gospel of Christ holds within itself the 
promise of the life that now is, as well as of that which is to 
come. It throws a dignity over man and human society. 
But with Buddhism, the man in highest honor is he who has 
put on the yellow robe of the beggar, and goes round to gather 
up in his bowl the offerings of the poor. What becomes of 
this world if all should turn beggars and ascetics and seek 
Nirvana after this fashion? What has become of the land, 
where Buddhism was born ? 

Then again, this system is not one issuing from heaven and 
the powers above. It is a scheme found out on the earth, to 
thwart the gods, and steal their secrets from them. One of the 
most remarkable passages in the book, printed in small capitals 
because of its vital importance, is what Siddartha says, when 
he kas found the truth, after his six years’ search. 


“ Many a house of life 
Hath held me—seeking ever him who wrought 
These prisons of the senses, sorrow-fraught ; 
Sore was my ceaseless strife.” 


“ But now 

Thou builder of this tabernacle—thou! 

I know thee! Never shalt thou build again 
These walls of pain, 

Nor raise the roof-tree of deceits, nor lay 
Fresh rafters on the clay, 

Broken thy house is, and the ridge pole split. 
Delusion fashioned it ; 

Safe pass I thence deliverance to obtain.” 


In contrast with a system of salvation thus wrenched out 
against the powers above, how blessed are those words of our 
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own gospel: “For God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him might not 
perish but have everlasting life.” The one comes from a God 
of infinite compassion, the other is gained by outwitting the 
gods. The glory of the one is to perish, that of the other to 
reach everlasting life. 

X. And now in conclusion, the question may properly be 
raised, which is the older, Buddhism or Christianity? We 
have conceded that the founder of Buddhism was born about 
six centuries before the time of Christ. But did Christianity 
begin with Christ’s birth? The unfolding of that religious 
system taught in the Bible, of which Christ is the sun and cen- 
ter, is hinted at-in the earlier chapters of the Bible, but begins 
as a system, with the call of Abraham. He was chosen of 
God, to be the father of a new and peculiar people, in whom, 
and from whom, all the nations of the earth should be blessed. 
The race thus called into being, nearly four thousand years ago, 
is still alive and active upon the earth. Though it disowned, 
rejected, and crucified that august personage, who was born of 
Mary at Bethlehem, yet, by its ancient traditions and its con- 
tinued existence as a race, it stands to-day as a living witness 
of the Old Testament story. We have treated Buddhism 
according to the claims of its own followers. We have taken 
the narrative as they give it, and have not set aside or questioned 
any features of the strange story. We shall treat the biblical 
record in the same way. And the Bible claim is, that the 
roots of Christianity were in Abraham, the Father of the Faith- 
ful. From him began the unfolding of that connected series 
of events of which Christ is the substance. And so it came to 
pass, that more than a thousand years before the Prince Gau- 
tama was born in India, Jacob, when dying, had lifted up his 
voice and said: “The scepter shall not depart from Judah nor 
a lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh come, and unto 
him shall the gathering of the people be.” 

More than eight hundred years before Buddhism had a place 
in the earth, even a heathen prophet, overlooking from the hill- 
tops the encamped host of Israel, had been compelled to open his 
lips and say: 
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“T shall see him, but not now, I shall behold him, but not nigh; there shall 
come a star out of Jacob, and a scepter shall arise out of Israel.” * * ‘Who can 
count the dust of Jacob, and the number of the fourth part of Israel?” 

David was king in Jerusalem more than four hundred years 
before the Prince Siddartha was born into the kingly house of 
Suddhdédana. He told the world of one, who should “have 
dominion from sea to sea and from the river unto the ends of 
the earth,” one, whose “ name shall endure forever, his name 
shall be continued as long as the sun, and men shall be blessed 
in him, all nations shall call him blessed.” He told of one, 
whose soul “should not be left in hades,—a holy one, who 
should not see corruption.” 

Isaiah had lived his long life, had written all his prophecies, 
and had been sleeping in his grave for a hundred years ere the 
founder of Buddhism appeared among men. With him, the 
little stream of ancient Messianic prophecy winding along its 
narrow way, had swollen into the proportions of a river. 

“Behold a virgin shall conceive and bear a son, and call his name Immanuel.” 
“Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given.” ‘His name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, The Mighty God.” “Of the increase of his government 
and peace there shall be no end.” “The Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, 
the Spirit of wisdom and understanding, the Spirit of counsel and might.” 

The fifty-third chapter of his prophecy tells us the story of 
his humiliation and death, in language as full and free as 
though it had been written after he had finished his work on 
the earth, and ascended into the heavens. The sixtieth chap- 
ter is like a triumphal song, telling of his conquests over the 
Gentile nations, and we are the living witnesses to-day, that 
this remarkable prophecy has, to a large extent, been fulfilled. 

The Prince Siddartha did not see the light of life, until more 
than a hundred years after the prophet Micah had written: 

“ But thou Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be little among the thousands of 


Judah, yet out of thee shall he come forth unto me that is to be ruler in Israel, 
whose goings forth have been from of old, from everlasting.” 


We do not contend that Buddhism was born out of these 
Old Testament prophecies respecting Christ, and we are quite 
certain that Christianity was not born out of Buddhism; for 
the two systems, regarded as systems, have almost nothing in 
common. Buddhism was an outcropping from the older 
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Brahmanism of India, and had for its great underlying idea 
the doctrine of transmigration. It intensified, perhaps, the 
older notion about the evil of existence itself. The one great 
good of Buddhism is to find, as speedily as possible, a way out 
of this conscious existence. It teaches, as we have said, that 
this can best be done by a course of the severest asceticism. 
In following out this course, it lays down some good and 
wholesome laws, as to kindness, justice, truth, but not so much 
because they are good in themselves, as because they will best 
pay off the old scores of sin, committed in this life, or in pre- 
vious modes of existence, and bring the soul to its longed-for 
rest in eternal sleep. 

What is this boasted “Light of Asia?”’ Where is it, and 
where has it been shedding its radiance for the last two thousand 
five hundred years? Weare proudly told that Gautama, the 
founder of Buddhism, lived six hundred years earlier than 
Christ. Then he has had six hundred years more to establish 
his dominion in the earth, We know that all the great and 
strong nations, over the whole face of the earth, the nations 
exercising dominion and power to-day, are dating their records, 
Anno Domini 1880. Even the ancient home of Buddhism 
itself is invaded by Christianity, and dominion, even there, is 
lodged in Christian hands. To what desperate straits some of 
our modern scholars are reduced! They have grown up amid 
the light of Christianity ;—they have received their culture 
from institutions which Christianity has founded ;—they have 
walked in that liberty which is thoroughly unknown, except 
in lands where Christ has gone “to open the prison doors,” 
and yet they feel called upon, all the while, to slur and dispar- 
age the mother that bore them, and sound the praises of some 
old mother of darkness and superstition. When they are so 
love-smitten with the ancient religious systems of the East, if 
they would but go and live under the influences and amid the 
institutions which these systems have generated, it would at 
least be consistent. As has already been suggested, there is no 
good reason for supposing that Gautama, in India, knew of the 
writings of Moses, or David, or Isaiah, at the time when he 
was originating his religious system. But there is one broader 
thougit, that may, at least, be suggested. It is not unlikely 
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that all the great oriental systems of religion and philosophy 
were, in some sense, lapses from that earlier faith in God, 
which seems once to have been widely spread around the 
ancient cradle of the race. There is certainly much to make 
us believe that the moral and religious condition of China and 
India, in times quite remote, was far higher and better than in 
the ages which came after. Ideas derived from the patriarchal 
period—the old hopes and expectations of the race, while it 
was yet one with God,—may haye flowed down and mingled 
with the great Asiatic Idolatries. 

We have a “Light of Asia,” that has not been thus cor- 
rupted. It comes in direct succession, through patriarchs, 
prophets, and apostles, from the days of Abraham. Compared 
with this, that other “ Light of Asia,” transmitted to us in Mr. 
Arnold’s poem, is no better than thick darkness. 





Andersonville. 


ArticLte IL—ANDERSON VILLE. 


THE tone in which topics connected with our late civil war 
are discussed has undergone a great change within a few years. 
The great body of pen-fighters who came forward on each side 
as soon as the clashing of swords died away, waging a war 
fierce though bloodless, resembled the first troops who reached 
the seat of war, both in abundance of zeal and lack of knowl- 
edge. It was impossible for them to write the true history of 
the war. Nor was it likely that the world would remain long 
satisfied with two accounts of the same war, in one of which 
the laurels were all ascribed to the North, and in the other to 
the South. Even the North itself could not long remain con- 
tent with its own polemical histories. The desire to know the 
truth was a motive strong enough to make us look into those 
so-called histories, coming from the other side, which displayed 
such an exasperating lack of respect for the victors, always 
speaking of the Southern armies as handfuls struggling against 
hordes, and alluding to Grant’s glorious victories from the 
Rapidan to the James as a series of bloody repulses. And, 
now, we are willing to admit that, in many cases the truth lies 
at the half-way point between these accounts and those to 
which we formerly trusted. 

Hardly -anybody in the North now believes that the war 
could have been finished by a simple forward march on the 
part of McClellan after Fair Oaks; no more is the South able 
to cling to the idea that Lee threw away a similar opportunity 
at Fredericksburg. Though some questions of the war will 
doubtless remain disputed till the day of judgment, yet it has 
been settled by an indisputed verdict that these two “decisive” 
battles left the situation entirely unchanged. The only possi- 
bility which they opened up was that of a pitched battle with 
very even chances. 

So many questions of the war have been settled in about 
the same way that one gets a strong presumption in favor of a 
method that professedly proceeds to find the truth by finding 
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the middle point. Indeed the true history of the war has been 
gradually elicited by a constant application of the formula 
Pollard + Lossing + 2; but as the terms are not numerical, 
the striking of this via media involves a careful consideration 
of testimony and weighing of probabilities. 

Many at the North, who would be willing to admit this 
method of settlement for most of the disputed points of the 
war, would be unwilling to apply it to Andersonville, main- 
taining that here we have a case of wholesale murder with 
no extenuating circumstances. The subject has hardly been 
touched in the interest of truth, but has always been made 
a field for crimination and recrimination. The voluminous 
Report No. 45, made to the 40th Congress by the Committee on 
the Treatment of Prisoners during the War, is as thoroughly 
ex parte, though more moderate in its language, as the numer- 
ous narratives of Andersonville which it characterizes as 
ephemeral literature. 

The treatment which the subject received on its unfortunate 
revival in 1876, in the acrimonious debate between Senators 
Blaine and Hill, was completely.polemical. The elaborate 
defense of the South, put forth at that time in the Southern 
Historical Papers, though furnishing, like Report No. 45, a 
good many facts that will make for a pacific settlement of the 
question, yet by its animus, made the breach wider than ever. 
Even now, it is doubtful whether an attempt to strike the 
via media in this matter would not have to meet the scorn of 
both parties. For of all topics connected with the war, Ander- 
sonville is the one that most stirs the passions. 

The mere mention of Fredericksburg or Gettysburg, to be 
sure, is enough to call forth a tempestuous discussion ; but 
each party feels that it has a well founded claim to inscribe 
those names with pride on its escutcheon. ‘To have been one 
of *“ Pickett’s Men” in that immortal repulse at Gettysburg is a 
glory that men will not willingly relinquish in the South to-day. 
The laurels being in some sort evenly distributed already, the 
discussion cannot become so bitter, as when the subject of 
Andersonville is stirred; for here the charge is that the South 
is guilty of the great crime of modern warfare. No wonder 
that the representatives of that short-lived government have 
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come forward to repel that charge with an indignation that is 
evidently no counterfeit. They believe their adversaries have 
been acting on the principle that where much mud is thrown 
some will stick. They see with anger that damned spot affixed 
to the robe of the Southern Confederacy, becoming fastened 
there by repeated assertion, which will pass for history, so that 
no fuller can whiten it. It will be a long time, then, before 
anyone will need to apologize for treating of a dead subject 
when he treats of Andersonville. It is not dead: at the most 
it only sleepeth. 

Perhaps a sufficiently worthy excuse for not letting the sub- 
ject sleep may be a conviction that the facts which have 
hitherto been treated polemically may be treated pacifically. 
There would be a satisfaction not merely in proving that 
humanity had not yet been capable of such a national crime as 
that charged upon the South, but also in finding a more 
rational explanation of Andersonville than the deliberate inten- 
tion to destroy the prisoners. Magnanimity and love of truth 
are two very strong inducements calling us to a review of the 
facts with a view to a readjustment of the blame if the facts 
demand it. 

The residuum of fact, taken apart from the question of 
blame, seems to be that there was in our war such suffering 
and mortality of prisoners as to make it in that respect a 
marked retrograde step in Christian warfare. The conduct 
of civilized nations has been, on this point, drawing nearer 
and nearer to fixed principles, so that, latterly, under the 
guidance of philanthropy and selfishness combined, arrange- 
ments have easily been made between the contending parties 
on each occasion, by which prisoners should, with the least 
possible suffering, be mutually returned to the ranks of com- 
batants. 

The tactics of modern warfare having been directed mainly 
to the annihilation of large armies by decisive battles, the 
slaughter of fragments of the hostile army, after the victory 
had been gained, has came to be regarded as inhuman. But in 
a war that was a strange mixture of civil and national, singu- 
larly wanting in decisive battles and deficient in strategy, we 
were drawn more or less by force of circumstances to such 
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wide deviation from custom in the treatment of our respective 
prisoners of war, that it may be seriously questioned whether 
the proposition made by Stonewall Jackson at the beginning 
of the war, that the South should raise the black flag and take 
no prisoners, would not in the end have proved more humane 
than the course actually pursued. 

Any attempt to discuss the blame of Andersonville as an 
isolated fact is absurd. It can be fairly discussed only in con- 
nection with the whole cause of the war in general, and the 
question of exchanges in particular. 

In the matter of exchanges the Federal Government was 
consistent with itself from the beginning to the end of the 
war; but shifting circumstances made it seem vacillating. It 
was as reluctant to exchange as the South was eager, and only 
in the interest of suffering humanity, did it lay aside this 
reluctance. 

Two tolerably innocently sounding abstract questions, when 
stirred into the cauldron of war, made bloody work—State 
Rights and Rights of the Negro. 

The heart and conscience of the North was committed to the 
maintainance of the proposition that it was a nation dealing 
with a rebellion. The magnitude of that rebellion made no 
difference. <A letter of Judge Holt to Colonel Ludlow, our 
agent of exchange, written May 16, 1863, represents pretty 
fairly this feeling. He says: “This government is in no 
degree responsible to the rebels in arms for the action of its 
military courts, and it seems to me that it would utterly 
degrade itself by recognizing any such responsibility. Any 
such recognition would involve an ignoring of the great truth 
that this is a war on crime and criminals, which cannot be lost 
sight of without incurring the risk of becoming in the judg- 
ment of the world criminals ourselves.” 

This late utterance of this feeling seemed converted by the 
position of the contending parties into an anachronism, but in 
the first months of the war the U. S. Government confidently 
refused to concede to the Confederates any of the rights of 
belligerents which they claimed on the ground of being inde- 
pendent States. The only thing which restrained it from treat- 
ing its prisoners like criminals was the fear of retaliation upon 
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a larger number of its own men in Confederate hands. It 
refused to enter into any agreement for exchange, but tacitly 
allowed acustom of paroling the bulk of the prisoners on 
either side as a matter of convenience, to suffice. It took 
officially the same attitude which England took when it refused 
to enter into negotiations with the Colonies in the war of the 
Revolution concerning this very subject. 

At length, under the influence of mutual distrust, detention 
became the rule, and paroling the exception, until prisoners 
began to accumulate to such an extent, especially in Confed- 
erate hands, that it became necessary for the Federal Govern- 
ment to waive what was felt to be a just claim, in the interest 
of humanity, and an arrangement for a basis of exchange was 
mediated in February, 1862, by Gens. Wool and Cobb. But, 
as this arrangement stipulated for a delivery of prisoners at 
points on the frontiers of the contracting parties, it was set 
aside by the Federal Government before it ever went into 
operation, as containing a masked claim of territorial indepen- 
dence on the part of the Confederacy. 

But just at this time the capture of Fort Donelson threw the 
balance of prisoners into our hands, and the South asserts that 
this is the only cause of the failure of the Wool-Cobb agree- 
ment. It is certain that those 14,000 prisoners, whom we were 
in no haste to parole, made us breathe more freely while the 
matter was still under discussion. It was, however, too press- 
ing a question to remain long unsettled, and on the 22d of 
July, 1862, when it began to seem whimsical to refuse the 
rights of belligerents to the men who had driven back McClel- 
Jan’s magnificent army from Richmond to Harrison’s Landing, 
a cartel for paroling and delivering within ten days, at specified 
points, and subsequent exchanging of all prisoners taken on 
either side, a cartel having for its model in all essential points 
the one agreed upon by England and the United States in the 
War of the Revolution, was mediated by Gens. Dix and 
D. H. Hill. 

The course of the war itself seemed to have settled the ques- 
tion of exchanges by battering down the reluctance of the 
Federal Government to acknowledge the belligerent rights of 
its adversary. But, in the exceedingly embittered state of 
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feeling, it resulted that no sooner had the matter been nomi- 
nally settled than the dispute reached a bitterer stage. 

There was much dissatisfaction at the North with the gentle- 
manly way in which McClellan waged war, using United 
States troops, as was alleged, “to guard rebel peach-orchards,” 
and great exultation when Pope took the field with his high 
sounding proclamation of the intention of living on the enemy’s 
country. His order for a general confiscation of property 
within his lines was dated July 22d, the very date of the cartel. 
But it was more especially his stringent order of July 23d, in 
regard to the treatment of non-combatants that made the first 
stone of stumbling. 

In view of the ease with which Confederate soldiers could 
transform themselves into seemingly harmless citizens, and 
back again into soldiers, watching all his movements and kill- 
ing stragglers, he issued the famous order that non-combatants 
should be escorted beyond his lines, and, if afterwards found 
within them, should be treated as spies. A civilian’s dress, of 
course, did not save any man caught shooting his soldiers. But 
one of his lieutenants, Gen. Steinwehr, went a step farther, and, 
when several of his stragglers had been shot, ordered that an 
equal number of citizens from the place where the act had 
been committed should be shot in retaliation. This called 
forth a storm. The Confederates protested that they would 
never have signed the cartel, had such atrocities come to light 
a few days earlier. They excepted Pope and his commissioned 
officers from its provisions, threatening them, if captured, with 
the treatment of criminals. 

Lee, in a letter to Halleck, protesting against Steinwehr’s 
proposed hanging of citizens, called it murder, and Halleck 
returned his letter, saying that he could not receive it, as it 
contained language insulting to the United States Government. 
The threatened retaliations and re-retaliations never got any 
further than talk; for no one was ever put to death in accord- 
ance with Steinwehr’s threat; but the matter was highly 
important as a beginning of obstructions in the way of the 


orderly working of the cartel. 
Even earlier than this, Butler, also seeking to carry through 
the theory of fighting rebels, had tried and executed Mumford 
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in New Orleans for tearing down a National flag, and more 
recently had given his soldiers authority by a special order to 
treat the ladies of New Orleans who insulted them while on 
duty, “(as women of the town plying their avocation.” This 
ealled forth from Davis a proclamation of Dec. 28d, 1862, 
declaring Butler “a felon deserving capital punishment 

an outlaw and common enemy of mankind,” ordering also 
“that in the event of his capture, the officer in command of 
the capturing force do cause him to be immediately executed 
by hanging.” All commissioned officers serving under Butler 
were also excluded from the provisions of the cartel, and 
threatened with the treatment of criminals rather than prisoners 
of war. From this point the United States Government began 
to hold Confederate officers as a security for its own, and the 
exchange of officers was seriously obstructed. 

Likewise, just about coincident with the signing of the 
cartel, came the first beginnings of putting negro troops into 
the field, which during the early part of 1863, after the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, became the pronounced policy of the 
North. It was this more than anything else that proved fatal 
to the cartel. The Richmond Examiner said of this measure: 
“Tt is not merely the pretension of a regular government 
affecting to deal with rebels, but it is a deadly stab which they 
are aiming at our institutions themselves, because they know 
that, if we are insane enough to yield this point, to treat black 
men as the equals of white, and insurgent slaves as equivalent 
to our brave soldiers, the very foundation of slavery would be 
wounded.” The South was indeed touched at a vital point, 
and when its prisoners were sent in for exchanges no negroes 
appeared. The Confederate Congress passed, May Ist, 1868, a 
bill, of which section 4 provided: “ That every white person, 
being a commissioned officer, or acting as such, who during 
the present war, shall command negroes or mulattoes in arms 
against the Confederate States . . . . shall be deemed as 
inciting servile insurrection, and shall, if captured, be put to 
death, or be otherwise punished at the discretion of the court.” 

Sec. 7 provides “ That all negroes and mulattoes who shall 
be engaged in war, or be taken in arms against the Confederate 
States, or shall give aid or comfort to the enemies of the Con- 
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federate States, shall, when captured in the Confederate States, 
be delivered to the authorities of the State or States in which 
they shall be captured, to be dealt with according to the present 
or future laws of such State or States.” 

This meant, of course, reducing the enlisted negro soldiers 
of even Massachusetts or New York to slavery. The other 
exceptions had affected only officers; this touched enlisted 
men, and the honor of the United States Government was 
plainly pledged by the mere fact of arming the negroes to see 
that they received the same treatment, when captured, as other 
enlisted men. It threatened, and in a few cases, practiced 
retaliation, imposing confinement on officers and hard labor on 
men.* On this point, then, both parties had taken an attitude 
from which they could not recede with honor. The question 
of negro exchanges might remain in abeyance as long as it was 
for the vital interest of both parties that the general exchange 
should not be stopped; but it was sure to come up and prove 
fatal to the cartel as soon as that necessary condition should no 
longer exist. Accordingly the whole heat of the diplomatic 
quarrel in the summer of 1864, raged about this as a vital 
question, but for the present it became customary to hold 
officers as prisoners and parole enlisted men. 

The detention in the South, for a whole year after the adop- 
tion of the cartel, of the few regulars surrendered in Texas by 
General Twiggs, at the very opening of the war, before the fall 
of Fort Sumter, ought to be mentioned as an item of minor 
importance which caused great indignation at the North and 
was felt to be a flagrant violation of that provision of the 
cartel which prescribed delivery of all prisoners within ten 
days, or, if not, as soon afterwards as was practicable. 

Meanwhile the exchanges went regularly forward, with these 
exceptions growing more and more frequent, and threats of 
cruelty growing more vehement, though both sides were with- 
held from violence by fear of the consequences that might result 
to the large number of hostages held for slaughter. Although 
not a man was executed, in spite of all these bloody-sounding 


* It was only after Vicksburg and Gettysburg had given him great light, that 
President Lincoln issued his general order of July 30, 1863, proclaiming prompt 
and full retaliation as the rigid policy of the United States Government. 
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threats, yet everybody felt that the matter was approaching a 
crisis. General Beauregard ostentatiously inquired when the 
slaughter of the Yankee prisoners was going to begin. The 
North manifested a desire to hold on to its prisoners and to put 
no trust in the honor of the South. Then came a series of 
death blows at the cartel. On April 8, 1863, the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, possibly sustained by high hopes built upon Hooker's 
projected campaign, declared to Judge Ould, the Confederate 
Commissioner of Exchange, that hereafter exchanges should be 
confined to prisoners actually held in confinement on either 
side. This was virtually declaring all its own paroled men 
exchanged and ready to be returned to the ranks. Judge 
Ould claims that, at this point, he was outwitted, since, trusting 
to the good faith of his adversaries, he had let nearly all his 
prisoners go, and had left a great number in their hands, for 
which he now had no equivalent to give, though the Confeder- 
ates had retained the preponderance in the number of paroles 
ever since the signing of the cartel. At the time of the war 
this would have passed for a “rebel lie;” but a letter from 
Colonel Ludlow to General Hitchcock, U. 8S. Commissioner of 
Exchange, dated Fortress Monroe, Jan. 16, 1863, lets in some 
light on this subject. Colonel Ludlow, after alluding to an 
important meeting with Ould in which he bad adjusted 
accounts, says, “I then did so, anticipating that the cartel might 
be broken, and wishing to make sure of the discharge from 
their parole of 10,000 of our men. This was effected, and in a 
manner so advantageous to our government that we gained, in 
the count of 20,000 exchanged, about 7,000 men. I had equal 
good success in the exchange declared Nov. 11, 1862. If an 
open rupture should now occur in the execution of the cartel, 
we are all well prepared for it.” The wisdom of the serpent 
appears not to have been wholly wanting in this management. 

But there is another aspect of the declaration of April 8, 
which goes far to exculpate the United States Government 
from the charge of sharp practice and Ould from his own 
charge of lack of astuteness. 

The U. S. Government was losing by the cartel, inasmuch as 
its captures were made on hard fought battle-fields, and deliv- 
ered from secure possession, while the Confederates swelled 
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their list by paroling men whom they could not possibly have 
carried off, had they refused to give the parole. Morgan had 
already begun that series of raids which resulted in such a 
wonderful accumulation of names of paroled men, many of 
whom were non-combatants; and the United States authorities 
thought it none too early to protest against this. Thus, a 
good many of the prisoners whom Ould blames himself for 
having allowed to slip through his fingers, he had never really 
secured except on paper. Even where the fraud was not so 
palpable, it was often fully as exasperating. 

In one of the skirmishes preliminary to Murfreesboro, one 
Colonel Moore of Illinois, having found it more convenient to 
surrender his command of 2,000 men to Morgan at the head of 
1,500, than to fight him, Morgan brought the whole body up 
to Rosecranz’s front, for delivery as paroled prisoners. It 
was galling to see 2,000 men reduce themselves to non-com- 
batants in that way on the battle-field, and Rosecranz protested 
that it should never be done again. 

When, after the cuimination of our disasters at Chancellors- 
ville, the Confederates took their unfortunate aggressive in the 
Gettysburg compaign, the matter of exchanges was evidently 
come to a new phase. 

It was probable that, in the extreme difficulty of securing 
captives in a campaign of invasion, the Confederates would 
seek to reap to the full the benefits of the loose custom of 
paroling on the field. The North had quite fresh in memory 
the bitterness of the draught which it had felt constrained to 
swallow in the preceding autumn, when it sanctioned the 
paroles of the 10,000 Harper’s Ferry prisoners given on the 
spot of capture, while their captors, free from any burden 
helped to save the Confederate army at Antietam. Morgan, 
also, was fairly started on his second great raid through 
Kentucky, Ohio, and Indiana, paroling thousands, when he 
could not have carried off one hundred. 

In this emergency came Secretary Stanton’s General -Order 
209, issued on July 8, when. the Confederates had already taken 
about 6,000 prisoners at Gettysburg. This order insists upon 
the strict fulfilment of the article of the cartel which provided 
that captures should be reduced to actual possession, and 
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delivered at City Point or Vicksburg, or at some other place 
mutually agreed upon by the commanders of two opposing 
armies. It emphasizes the principle that it is a prisoner's duty 
to escape from the enemy if he can, and that “an officer who 
gives a parole for himself or his command on the battle-field is 
deemed by the common law and the usages of war to be a 
deserter.” 

This order stopped the paroling of the prisoners which the 
Confederates had already begun. They saw that they had lost 
as many as they had already paroled, and took care to secure the 
rest so that they ultimately found their way to Andersonville. 
They also construed the order as a breach of the cartel, and 
made it a second excuse for declaring invalid by way of retalia- 
tion, the paroles of the 40,000 Vicksburg and Port Hudson 
prisoners. The paroling of these men was a great deviation 
from the policy of caution which had begun to prevail at the 
North. It may be possible to give it a color of magnanimity, 
but in the light of the following dispatch it looks more like a 
mistake. 

HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, Washington, D. C., July 8, 1863. 

MAJOR-GENERAL GRANT, Vicksburg: 

I fear your paroling the garrison at Vicksburg, without actual delivery to 
a proper agent, as required by the seventh article of the cartel, may be construed 
into an absolute release, and these men will be immediately placed in the ranks 
of the enemy. Such has been the case elsewhere. If these prisoners have not 
been allowed to depart, you will retain them till further orders. 

H. W. Hatueck, General in Chief. 

Two days later Halleck decided that General Grant, acting 
as commander of an army, had power to make all arrangements 
with the general of the opposing army, and so informed him. 
Thus the paroles taken were declared valid, while those given 
by Union soldiers at Gettysburg were held to be invalid, for 
the reason that Meade had refused Lee’s offer of parole. 

The bald statement made by Secretary Stanton, and so often 
repeated in Northern histories that the Confederates broke the 
cartel by putting the prisoners paroled at Vicksburg and Port 
Hudson into the field at Chicamauga without exchange, is one 
of those half truths that deserve to be branded as falsehoods. 
It takes no account of the fact that the whole history of the 
cartel had led up to this last step. If Ould had not declared 
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these men free from their parole, at the stage which the quarrel 
had then reached, he would have surprised his enemies no less 
than his friends. His action was so advantageous to the 
Confederates that it broke the cartel with emphasis, gave it, so 
to speak, that death blow that was visibly followed by imme- 
diate death, though everybody knew that the blows dealt long 
before had wounded it unto death. It practically put a stop 
to the exchange of enlisted men, as the proclamations concern- 
ing the officers of Pope and Butler had already stopped the 
exchange of officers. 

An acrimonious correspondence followed, between Ould, on 
one side, and Generals Hitchcock and Meredith* on the other. 
This correspondence is of such a character that it would be 
absurd to look to it for any progress toward a settlement of 
the question involved. But it certainly seems to show that 
the South felt that it had three real grievances to charge upon 
the North. An attempt to treat a high spirited enemy as a 
criminal party, an attempt to incite a negro insurrection, and 
an attempt to overreach in the counting of exchanges. A good 
many officers and men of the northern army, including some 
of the prisoners, thought the resentment of the South on the 
first two points not only natural, but justifiable. Moreover 
when the exchanges stopped, the South had calculated so 
poorly that it held only about 15,000 prisoners to offset 40,000 
in Federal hands. The course of the South up to this point, 
then, was evidently not a matter of craft. The breaking of the 
cartel on its part was not cold-blooded but hot-blooded. It 
followed rather than led the way to Andersonville. 

As the heavy shocks of the campaign of 1864 followed one 
another in quick succession, prisoners rapidly accumulated on 
both sides, the North, however, retaining its large preponder- 
ance. The Confederates, on account of the numerous inva- 
sions of their territory, had to remove theirs into the interior 
for greater security. Andersonville, Ga., in the very heart of 
the country still held by their armies, was selected as early 
as November, 1863, as a suitable place for a deposit. In 
February, 1864, the first squad of prisoners arrived. On 


* Meredith succeeded Ludlow, as agent of exchange under General Hitchcock, 


July 22, 1863. 
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the fifth of May, 1864, it contained about 10,000 men, and 
at this date General Howell Cobb telegraphed to Adjutant 
General Cooper to send no more to that place. But in 
August, 1864, the number after being reduced by 13,000 
deaths, reached 35,000. 

Simply because circumstances have conspired to lift the 
veil from the life in this prison more than in any other, it 
is convenient to take this as the specimen of Southern prisons. 
One is appalled, however, to read the statement of the number 
of graves found at Florence, S. C., and Salisbury, N.C. The 
latter place, so little talked about, furnishes its terrible quota 
of 12,112, suggesting that the same scenes so vividly portrayed 
as occurring at Andersonville, must have been enacted there 
also as in their essential futures. 

As to the fact that there was terrible suffering at Anderson- 
ville, there can be no dispute. Only a few Southern fanatics 
contemporary with the events would deny that. Many of the 
witnesses of the fact may have been prone to exaggerations. 
Under cover of a miserable paraleipsis we find in many narra- 
tives that profess to omit the details, as too horrible for the 
common ear, an evident straining after the most sickening 
items. But if these narratives were stricken out of existence, 
those 12,541 graves, filled in so few months would tell the 
essentials of the story and leave it eloquent with suggestion. 

The only question is, where does the blame for this suf- 
fering rest? At the time of the events, the discussion got 
no farther than a bitter charge and an indignant denial. We 
are at no loss for samples of each; yet those specimens are 
perhaps most interesting which have an official character. 

The Joint Committee of the U. S. Congress on the Conduct 
of the War, issued a report, known as Report No. 67, about the 
middle of 1864, in which they use this language: ‘“ The 
evidence proves beyond all manner of doubt, a determination 
on the part of the rebel authorities, deliberately and persist- 
ently practiced for a long time past, to subject those of our 
soldiers, who have been so unfortunate as to fall into their 
hands, to a system of treatment which has resulted in reducing 
many of those who have survived and been permitted to return 
to us, to a condition both physically and mentally, which no 

VOL. Ill. 51 
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language we can use can adequately describe.” The report 
includes a letter from Secretary Stanton declaring: “The enor- 
mity of the crime committed by the rebels towards our pris- 
oners for the last several months is not known or realized by 
our people, and cannot but fill with horror the civilized world, 
when the facts are fully revealed. There appears to have been 
a deliberate system of savage and barbarous treatment and 
starvation, the result of which will be that few (if any) of the 
prisoners that have been in their hands during the past winter, 
will ever again be in a condition to render any service or even 
to enjoy life.” 

This report, made when Andersonville had hardly come to 
light, was based rather on what was known of the prisons 
around Richmond, and suspected to be true of Andersonville. 
There is a disingenuousness about the counter report of the 
Confederate Congressional Committee issued in February, 1865, 
in that it waives the discussion of the condition of things at 
Andersonville, although that had then become the notorious 
example of prison life. Taking advantage ofa slip which the 
Northern Congressional Committee had made, they declare, 
“Our investigations for this preliminary report have been con- 
fined chiefly to the rations and treatment of the prisoners 
of war at the Libby and other prisons in Richmond and on 
Belle Isle. This we have done, because the publications to 
which we have alluded chiefly refer to them, and because the 
‘Report No. 67’ of the Northern Congress plainly intimates 
the belief that the treatment in and around Richmond was 
worse than it was further South. That report says: ‘It will 
be observed from the testimony, that all of the witnesses who 
testify upon that point, state that the treatment they received 
while confined at Columbia, S. C., Dalton, Ga., and other 
places was far more humane than that they received at Rich- 
mond where the authorities of the so-called Confederacy were 
congregated.” . . . ‘ With regard to the prison stations at 
Andersonville, Salisbury, and other places south of Richmond, 
your committee have not made extended examinations, for 
reasons which have already been stated. We are satisfied that 
privation, suffering and mortality, to an extent much to be 
regretted did prevail among the prisoners there ; but they were 
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not the result of neglect, still less of design on the part of 
the Confederate Government. Haste in preparation ; crowded 
quarters, prepared only for a smaller number; frequent re- 
movals to prevent recapture ; want of transportation and scar- 
city of food, have all resulted from the pressure of the war, and 
the barbarous manner in which it has been conducted by our 
enemies. Upon these subjects your committee propose to 
take further evidence, and to report more fully hereafter.” 

The speedy downfall of the Confederacy put an end to the 
promised labors of this committee, only to bring the discussion 
into a freer arena. This, their only report, with all its length 
and strength of denial is weak, because it seems to dodge the 
essential point of the matter, and treat it only incidentally. 

The most thorough going representatives of the defense 
are Alexarider H. Stephens and Pollard. Stephens says: 
“The efforts which have been so industriously made to fix the 
odium of cruelty and barbarity upon him (President Davis) 
and other high officials under the Confederate Government, in 
the matter of prisoners, in the face of all the facts, constitute 
one of the boldest and baldest outrages upon the truth of his- 
tory which has ever been essayed.” In regard to the charge of 
systematic starvation, he says: “The policy of the Confed- 
erates in these particulars was established by law . . . This 
policy was never changed. There was no discrimination in 
either particular ” (quantity or quality) “ between Federal pris- 
oners and Confederate soldiers. Whatever food or fare the 
Confederate soldiers had, whether good or bad, full or short, 
the Federal prisoners shared equally with them. Did the 
requirements of perfect justice and right go beyond this? 
Could humanity ask more ?” 

Pollard speaks more bitterly. Referring to the delay of the 
U. S. Government in sending transports for the sick, whom 
Ould proposed to send away from Andersonville without an 
equivalent, he says: ‘“ This offer, it will be recollected, was 
made early in August, 1864. General Mulford informed Com- 
missioner Ould it was directly communicated to his Govern- 
ment, yet no timely advantage was ever taken of it. This in- 
teresting and important fact is for the first time authoritatively 
published in these pages. It contains volumes of significance. 
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The question occurs, who was responsible for the sufferings of 
the sick and wounded and prisoners at Andersonville, from 
August to December, 1864? The world will ask with amaze- 
ment if it was possible that thousands of prisoners were left to 
die in inadequate places of confinement, merely to make a 
case against the South—merely for romance! The single fact 
gives the clue to the whole story of the deception and inhuman 
cruelty of the authorities at Washington, with reference to 
their prisoners of war—the key to a chapter of horrors that 
even the hardy hand of History shakes to unlock. To blacken 
the reputation of an honorable enemy, to make a false appeal 
to the sensibilities of the world; to gratify an inhuman re- 
venge, Mr. Stanton, the saturnine and malignant Secretary of 
War at Washington, did not hesitate to doom to death thous- 
ands of his countrymen, and then to smear their sentinels with 
accusing blood.” 

In this most stupendous disagreement there is some chance 
for mediation. The problem set for a non-partisan treatment 
of the case is not to find out how much can be said in extenu- 
ation of the course of the Confederates toward our prisoners, 
but how much must be said. The discussion divides itself into 
two parts. The first question is: Did the Confederates do 
everything in their power for the prisoners? the second, Who 
was responsible for preventing exchanges? On the first ques- 
tion the South has to maintain a defensive difficult to establish, 
but one in which a long array of points may be quite fairly 
held: but the second question puts the North on a defensive, 
in which the argument is so brief that it may be readily com- 
prehended, but is of such a nature as to be peculiarly qualified 
to divide juries evenly. 

Before running through all the points of the South’s defense 
one general consideration, at the outset, will help us wonderfully 
in coming to a more correct estimate of the amount of suffer- 
ing at Andersonville, for which it should be held responsible. 
It used to be customary to mark the difference between the 
condition of life in that prison and an easy life at home, and 
to hold the South responsible for this whole difference. The 
unfairness of this method is now felt. One should remember 
the sickening sight of our own sick, as they filed out, or were 
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borne out, of the hospital at Harrison’s Landing, at the close 
of the peninsular campaign ; or the sights that were to be seen 
at the wharves of Fort Delaware, in the summer of 1864, when 
the Confederate sick were taken upon transports. for the South. 
Subtracting such suffering from the more fearful suffering of 
Andersonville we get a smaller remainder for imputing to the 
South as a crime; but we perform a more just subtraction. 

Many things which were formerly looked upon as items of 
“a deliberate system” will hardly bear that construction under 
a strict and impartial scrutiny. The selection of the place 
can no longer be soregarded. The order from the Confederate 
War Department prescribed, “A healthy locality, plenty of 
pure, good water, a running stream, and, if possible, shade trees, 
and in the immediate neighborhood of grist and saw mills.” 
We have evidence that, in selecting the location, General 
Winder, though of an unsavory reputation for cruelty, did not 
frustrate the intent of the order, with the execution of which 
he was entrusted. The fact that most of the prisoners detailed 
outside the prison enclosure were in good health is substantial 
proof that in this point at least he had not frustrated the order. 

The evil influences of the place must be looked for inside 
the enclosure. The order prescribed running water. Lossing 
counts the selection of such a small stream when there was a 
larger one “fifteen feet wide and three feet deep within rifle 
shot” as a part of the plan of slaughter. But whatever were 
the exact dimensions of the stream actually chosen, it was in the 
opinion of all who have given any testimony worth considering, 
amply sufficient for the needs of ten thousand men: and it is 
pretty certain that the Confederate authorities never contem- 
plated the necessity of providing for more than that number, 
in laying out the prison. Even this little stream, according to 
the narrative of Sergeant Major Kellogg, one night rose high 
enough in a summer shower, to carry away a considerable part 
of the stockade, and cause the guards great alarm lest the 
prisoners should escape. 

Many witnesses allow that this stream would have been 
amply sufficient for drinking purposes, had not dirty water 
and refuse been thrown into it from. the cook houses, which 
were above the stockade on the same stream. Before we 
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waste indignation on this point as a part of the system, it is 
well to bear in mind that most of these cooks were our own 
men detailed for that duty. In their dearth of men the Con- 
federates furnished only the scanty guard, never more than 
1,500 in number. Prisoners did nearly all the work of the 
place. The fouling of the stream was, of course, mere shiftless- 
ness, which under such circumstances could slay its tens of 
thousands while design was slaying its thousands. 

The abuse of prisoners by their fellow prisoners however, 
needs separate discussion. In this place it is important to 
notice that they were not entirely dependent upon this stream 
for drinking water. All the narratives speak of wells in the 
pen, giving their number variously from fifty to two hundred, 
some of which yielded the purest and sweetest water. We 
ought to append this item to the following passage of Report 
No. 45: “Among the sufferings and agonies of the rebel 
prison-house there is hardly one that cannot be traced to the 
want of the necessary supply of water.” 

There are two points, however, in regard to the construction 
of the prison, in which the defense, at first sight, appears to 
have no case at all. The order, above referred to, prescribed 
shade-trees; and, in the clause “in the neighborhood of grist 
and saw-mills,” unquestionably implied barracks. The presence 
of the one might have excused the absence of the other, but a 
thick forest on the place of the enclosure was cut down, and no 
barracks were built. The cutting down of the trees was 
accompanied by a circumstance which has given it the appear- 
ance of deliberate wickedness. Captain Winder, entrusted by 
his father, General Winder, with the laying out of the ground, 
was remonstrated with for cutting them down; but replied 
“I’m building a pen here that will kill more damned Yankees 
than can be destroyed at the front.”* 

Even this action and speech, however, can hardly be made 
to prove a deliberate purpose on the part of the Confederate 
Government, without assuming more than we have a right to 
assume about the source from which Captain Winder drew his 
inspiration. 

This speech and the heated words of the Richmond Examiner 


* Ambrose Spencer, witness on the trial of Captain Wirz. 
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of Oct. 30, 1868, so often quoted: “ Let the Yankee prisoners 
be put where the cold weather and scanty fare will thin them 
out in accordance with the laws of nature,” like so many 
similar expressions uttered on both sides, would have passed 
to the breezes, had not results tallied so fearfully with them. 
It is perhaps fortunate for us that all the hard proposals made 
by our officers for the treatment of Confederate prisoners have 
never been catalogued. But the bare facts carry with them 
proof of at least criminal neglect. If the Confederate Govern- 
ment intended barracks and shade trees, a court martial of 
Captain Winder was the only clear course to prove such inten- 
tion. The high officials of the Confederacy evince too much 
interested ignorance in this whole matter of the treatment of 
prisoners. General Lee testified before the Congressional Re- 
construction Committee, that he was, till after the war, ignorant 
of who was in command at Andersonville. A place to which 
45,000 prisoners were sent should have been well known to 
him. Such ignorance is a spot upon his noble character. 

It is not improbable that the real reason for failure to provide 
barracks and leave the trees, though not urged with any force 
by the Southern writers, was that General Winder believed 
that a clear open pen, allowing an unobstructed range for 
musketry and artillery was the easiest arrangement for keeping 
a mass of prisoners safely with a scanty guard. Tents, of 
course, were out of the question, for it is a well attested fact 
that in the last two years of the war there was not a tent in 
Lee’s army except such as were captured from us. 

Southern writers have generally chosen to assume that it was 
the intention of the officials to allow the prisoners to provide 
themselves with barracks, and point to the fact that they were 
allowed to do so at Millen. They allege that, at Andersonville 
and Florence, when prisoners went outside under a pledge not 
to escape they broke that pledge, and in many cases succeeded 
in escaping. Perhaps these prisoners were incapable of follow- 
ing the distinction of the law, by which they were required 
under ordinary circumstances to escape if they could, but to 
observe any pledge given for the sake of obtaining special 
privileges. The stoppage of fuel certainly may be attributed 
to this breaking of pledges. And it is not impossible that the 
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loss of barracks may be ascribed to the same cause. But if we 
make the very most of the depriving the prisaners of shelter, 
it constitutes a crime of the second magnitude rather than the 
first. Two thirds of them provided themselves with some sort 
of shelter, fully as good as that of the Confederate soldiers in 
the field. Living in the open air would even have some advan- 
tages, in hot weather, over living in crowded and improperly 
policed barracks. 

But the crime of the first magnitude of which the South is 
accused is deliberate starvation. It will not do to disparage 
the testimony of the Andersonville prisoners because they 
were all enlisted men, and no officers. There was some excel- 
lent material in our rank and file. But, then, even the vile 
man knows when he suffers) He may not be methodical 
enough to give you a correct account of the ounces of bread 
and meat served out to him, but he feels and recognizes the 
death grip of starvation. A fair method would be to accept 
the story as well authenticated in ail its essential parts, not 
losing sight, however, of the tendency of the average man to 
magnify his discomforts. Possibly the common soldier will 
bear to be reminded that cursing the commissary was a rather 
popular sin in our service. But, if we accept, as undoubted 
truth, that most of the men at Andersonville were continually 
hungry, that many were actually reduced to the eating of offal, 
and that hundreds died of starvation, it is still an open ques- 
tion whether all this was a part of a plan. It is no insult to 
the prisoners to tell them that their impressions will not settle 
that question. It is a matter for careful study; and the pris- 
oners are here in the position of some Italian, born and bred 
under the shadow of the Pantheon, who finds his impressions 
of his native city corrected by some little blear-eyed German 
professor, who has never seen Rome, nor traveled ten miles 
from his native village. Study of the question does not mean 
a discussion as to how the ounces and fractions of ounces of 
bread and meat doled out to the prisoners coincided with the 
ounces and fractions of ounces absolutely required to sustain 
life, but rather a close attention to certain facts, alluded to, 
indeed, in prisoners’ narratives, but never allowed their proper 
weight. One of these facts, which points like a guide post to 
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an important conclusion, is that great piles of corn bread, 
thrown away by the prisoners, lay moulding within the stock- 
ade. The conclusion, then, must be that it was corn bread, 
and not the lack of it, that was the cause of death. Upon this 
corn bread the Confederate soldiers lived and thrived. Our 
men in the field were exceedingly glad to get hold of a haver- 
sack of it, and made lively exchanges of wheat bread for it on 
the picket lines. But when they were kept on it for weeks, 
their stomachs refused to digest it, and hence came starvation, 
with diarrhoea and scurvy standing at the head of the list of 
diseases causing the greatest mortality. Now, before we charge . 
the Confederate authorities with malignity in continuing this 
diet we must remember that the supply of flour was in 1864 
practically cut off in the South. Wheat was becoming very 
scarce. The starving-out process was a part of our plan, and 
it was now working most effectively. Sherman was striking 
the belt of supplies and every time he burned a flour mill, he 
was fast reducing the minimum of flour to zero. The Confed- 
erate armies certainly had no flour. 

Surgeon Jones, of the Confederate Army, whose visit to 
Andersonville made such a stir, in a report to the Confederate 
Surgeon General, speaks of the Confederate armies being on 
quarter rations as a fact too well-known to need mentioning. 
The Confederate General Heth makes the following state- 
ment : 

“ Tf the soldiers last winter under my command had been in prison, and had 
been restricted to the rations allowed them, they would have been found miser- 
ably insufficient. Some days they had no meat; at other times they had no meal 

Had my men been in confinement, their sufferings would have been 
intense. But they were in the open air, they were free, they were active, they 
were constantly skirmishing with the enemy, they had opportunities of amusing 
themselves, and they had other things to think of besides their own personal dis- 


comforts. Had it been otherwise, the troops of my command would have been 
decimated by disease.” 


This passage, besides giving testimony to the inability of the 
South serves for two other important purposes. It suggests 
that the one evil of Andersonville, to which all others were 
subsidiary, was confinement, which allowed the prisoners to 
brood over their own discomforts for a space of time that must 
have seemed never ending. How the South claims to have 
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directed all its energies to the remedying of this evil, belongs 
under the second part of the discussion. It also shows how 
indefinitely Stephens’ declaration of “ equal rations to soldiers 
and prisoners” must be taken. For we see by this, that the 
Confederate soldiers’ rations in the last year of the war were 
practically what each one could get. 

The practice of withholding rations from the prisoners in 
case of certain breaches of prison discipline, or attempts to 
“tunnel out,” until some one informed on the ringleaders, was 
productive of great suffering. But it was always possible to 
escape this by a strict submission to discipline. 

In connection with this matter of willful starvation, it is inter- 
esting to notice how Pollard himself, in the Secret History of 
the Confederacy, either because his hatred of Davis gets the 
better of his habitual temper, or because he is really cooling 
off, strikes the via media for us. In his Third Year of the War 
he upbraids the Confederate Government for excessive kind- 
ness to the prisoners, saying: “It indulged them in a festival, 
and, while our prisoners were sighing in the dungeons and 
penitentiaries of the North, or at Johnston’s (sic) Island; were 
(to use President Davis’ own statement) exposed to the piercing 
cold of the Northern lakes by men who cannot be ignorant of, 
even if they do not design the probable result, a table d’hdte 
was spread in the Libby Prison at Richmond with all the luxu- 
ries that the teeming markets of the North could afford. And 
this licentiousness, with its awful and terrible contrast to our 
own people, went by the name of Christian charity in Rich- 
mond, and was a pleasant humanity to be told in Europe.” 

On the next page (209) he starts a sentence more moderately, 
as if, conscious of having made an overstatement with his 
“ table @héte,” he were now trying to talk reasonably; but 
almost in spite of himself he ends in a striking hyperbole ; 
thus, “It is seriously true that they ” (prisoners) “ fared as well 
as our own worn and hardened soldiers in the field. They 
were allowed in many instances to receive supplies from friends 
in the North; and it frequently happened that the occupants 
of the Libby actually lived better than the Cabinet ministers of 
the Confederacy.” But in the Secret History he seems to 
come down with a jump into something like actuality. It is 
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refreshing to hear him speaking of Northrop, the Confederate 
Commissary General, as “a certain Commissary General who is 
a curse to our country.” ‘This man,” says he, “ has placed 
our Government in the attitude charged by the enemy, and has 
attempted to starve the prisoners in our hands.” 

This seems wholesome. But now he proceeds nearer the 
throne, and says, “The President of the Southern Confederacy, 
although defended from the bulk of these atrocious Northern 
inventions, concerning cruelty to prisoners, is yet to be blamed 
not lightly for continuing in his employment such agents as 
Winder and Northrop, each a favorite creature, the last extrav- 
agantly so, and both of them repeatedly brought to his atten- 
tion as incompetent and scandalous officers.” 

In fact, Pollard hardly appears in a via medza at all here, he 
has come over to us. Our partisans could not do better than 
to take this description of Northrop, and drop those less real- 
istic cnes appearing in some Northern writers, which represent 
him as taxing his brain until he had invented a diabolical 
scheme of daily diet, sure to produce death in a short time and 
then applying it rigidly to the prisoners. Nobody has ever 
brought the charge of systematic starvation nearer to the door 
of the chief magistrate of the Confederacy than Pollard. At 
the North it has been commonly conceded that Greeley’s 
bailing of the “great culprit” rested on a tacit acquittal on 
that charge. Davis was notoriously unfortunate in the selec- 
tion of his favorites, as the North thankfully acknowledged in 
the cases of Pemberton, Bragg and Hood. 

It is charged that no proper effort was made to check the 
raging of scurvy and diarrhoea until it raised the death rate 
in August, 1864, to one hundred per day. Colonel Chandler, 
Assistant Adjutant and Inspector General C. S. A., after 
inspection of the prison, says: ‘ Nothing seems to have been 
done, and but very little, if any, effort made to arrest it by pro 
curing proper food. . . . After inquiry I am confident that 
by slight exertions green corn and other anti-scorbutics could 
be readily obtained.” 

Perhaps, however, the strongest statement of the case that 
with can truth be made against the South is that it was, up to 
this point, following out the settled plan of doing no more than 
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it was obliged to do. When there were 35,000 men in the 
stockade, to furnish them properly with fresh vegetables would 
have drained the whole surrounding country, on which Hood’s 
army and the ordinary markets were dependent. But besides 
the scanty supply given in the ration,* a considerable quantity 
was brought in by private trade. On the Wirz trial one pris- 
oner speaks of many loads of sweet potatoes coming in, twenty 
or twenty-five bushels at a time, and being sold for $0.75 (or 
$15 in Confederate money) per bushel. The brisk trade that 
was carried on in this way is a warning against understanding 
too literally the statement that the guards used to rob the pris- 
oners of everything on their entrance. Of course, there would 
always be the improvident, who for a little whiskey or to- 
bacco had parted with their money, and the unfortunate, who 
had none at the outset. These, constituting, doubtless, the 
larger part of the prisoners, were unable to procure these 
extras, now become necessaries, and sunk under the pressure 
of disease. Drugs, declared by our Government contraband of 
war, had been nearly cut off in the South by the blockade, that 
was no longer a mere paper blockade. In the absence of 
drugs the medical treatment took on, more or less, the appear- 
ance of a farce. 

After the August horror and the failure of the hope of 
exchange, the Confederates set about remedying this state 
of things. They secured permission to purchase medicines in — 
Northern markets, paying in cotton.t The prison accounts for 
September to December, 1864, show purchases for the pris- 


oners of 


Coffee, 354 pounds. 

Irish Potatoes, 112 bushels. 

Sweet Potatoes, 2,125 bushels. 

Dried Fruit, 63 bushels. 

Milk, 77 gallons. 

$10,638 Confederate money expended for cabbages, turnips, green corn, etc. 
The able bodied men were also removed to other points. 

One may form, without minute proof, a pretty fair presump- 
tion of the public sentiment at the South, when the fearful 


* Surgeon Bates testifies that rations of potatoes were issued, but no green 


corn. Report No. 45, page 116. 
+ Davis’ letter to Hon. James Lyon, 1876. 
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death rate at Andersonville was made known. in case there 
was no hope of exchanging these men for their own prisoners, 
there were probably very few who would not have been willing 
to see a pestilence sweep off every man of them, provided only 
that the honor of the Confederacy might be kept clean in the 
matter. Passions ran high that summer. The South was 
hard pressed. It was an inauspicious time for rising .to the 
high virtue of doing more for prisoners than for its own 
soldiers, which was just what the occasion demanded. It felt 
justified in letting the pressure that was throttling its own life 
fall first on the prisoners. Doubtless at that time the feelings 
of very few men in the South would have been shocked at the 
following letter.* 
C.S. A. War Dept., Richmond, Va., Mar. 21, 1863. 

My Dzar Sir:—If the exigencies of our armies require the use of trains for 
the transportation of corn, pay no regard to the Yankee prisoners. I would 
rather they should starve than that our own people should suffer. I suppose I 
can safely put it in writing. Let them suffer. 

Very truly your faithful friend, 
Col. H. C. Myers. Ro. OULD. 


This letter is mild compared with many expressions of feel- 
ing then uttered against the prisoners. It breathes forth no 
vindictive malice like some already quoted. It may be taken 
as an expression of the sober judgment of the better men of the 
South, of whom Ould was a good type.t No more felicitous 


* Ould denies all recollection of having written any such letter, and further 
says it could never have been given as a general direction, as he had no control 
of the commissary department of prisons. He treats it as a forgery, allowing the 
possibility that he may have written it to apply to some particular case. It is 
against the theory of forgery that the date is not put into 1864 to make it bear 
more immediately on the Andersonville horror. Probably it is only since the war 
that Ould would be at any pains to disown it. 

+ Report No. 45 represents Ould as a crafty villain, wilfully obstructing the ex- 
change. A review of the correspondence, however, which he, as the sole agent 
of the Confederacy in the matter of exchange, carried on with Hitchcock, Ludlow, 
Meredith, and Mulford, leaves one with the impression that he was on fire with a 
feeling of being wronged. The current opinion of him at the North rests largely 
on an extract from one of his letters to Gen. Winder in which he says: “ The ar- 
rangement I have made works largely in our favor. We get rid of a set of mis- 
erable wretches and receive some of the best material I ever saw. This is of 


course between ourselves.” 
Report 45 gives the whole letter, which shows that Ould is speaking not of sol- 
diers but of political prisoners. It was written before Andersonville had come 
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phrase could be found to express the attitude of the South 
than, “let them suffer.” More fully stated it would be, “They 
are on our hands in spite of all we can do. We will contrive 
no cruelty, Jet them suffer.” 

There is one consideration which has an important bearing 
not only on the apparently willful starvation of the prisoners, 
but on the whole care of them. Everyone who has been 
through the Southern States and noticed their husbandry and 
general management would be able to guess that a large body 
of prisoners who could not count on any especial sympathy, 
would suffer, if dependent on them even in prosperous times ; 
and can appreciate how strong an essay might be written on 
Southern shiftlessness as an excuse for apparent malignity. 

The natural method of avoiding this suffering would have 
been for the U. S. Government to subsist its own soldiers held 
in Southern prisons. Woolsey, in his International Law (page 
250), gives it as the present practice in regard to prisoners of 
war between their capture and exchange, “to supply them 
with necessary comforts at the expense of the State to which 
they belong.” Had the detention of prisoners not been the 
result of a quarrel, this course would probably have been 
adopted. Gen. Meredith in a letter to Ould dated Nov. 2, 
1868, which, owing to some objection by Gen. Hitchcock, was 


into being, and while the cartel was in brisk operation. It was senseless to pro- 
duce it entire and not drop the old charge against Ould. This is the letter :— 


Crry Pornt, Va., March 1, 1863. 
Sm: — A flag-of-truce boat has arrived with 350 political prisoners, Gen. 
Barrow and several other prominent men among them. I wish you to send me at 
4 o'clock Wednesday morning all the military prisoners (except officers) and all 
the political prisoners you have. If any of the political prisoners have on hand 
proof enough to convict them of being spies, or having committed other offences 
which should subject them to punishment, so state opposite their names. Also 
state whether you think under the circumstances they should be released. The 
arrangement I have made works largely in our favor. We get rid of a set of mis- 
erable wretches and receive some of the best material I ever saw. Tell Capt. 
Turner to put down on the list the names of Edward G. Eggling and Eugenia 
Hammersmiller. The President is anxious they should get off. They are here 
now. This of course is between ourselves. If you have any female whom you 
can send off safely to keep her company, I would like you te send her. Two 
hundred and odd political prisoners are on their way. I would be more full in 
my communication if I had time. ROBERT OULD, 
Brig. Gen. Winder. Agent of Exchange. 
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never sent, after a preamble setting forth the well known ina- 
bility of the Confederates to subsist the prisoners in their 
hands, says: “I will agree that each party shall subsist and 
clothe the prisoners of war held by the other.” But very soon 
after this the U. S. Government secured the privilege of send- 
ing supplies to its imprisoned soldiers, which, however, was 
discontinued Dec. 12, after less than a month, on account of 
Ould’s taking offense at Meredith’s continuing to address the 
commissary of the prison at Richmond instead of Ould him- 
self. Private supplies, however, forwarded by the Christian 
Commission, were still received and distributed for a time 
longer. But, as some of the senders insisted on labelling the 
boxes “To our starving soldiers in Richmond,” or, “To our 
brave defenders in the Libby,” this privilege also was refused. 

The overcrowding of the enclosure was a chief cause of the 
horror at Andersonville. With the insignificant guard as- 
signed to duty there, it was impossible to police it properly. 
This work was largely entrusted to detailed prisoners whose 
authority was disregarded by the rest. But much was left to 
the common sense of the crowd, which was, of course, found 
miserably deficient. Pollard is probably correct in saying, “ If 
a conspiracy had been entered into by a large number of the 
prisoners to cause the utmost filth and stench, it could not 
have accomplished a more disgusting result.” But he fails to 
acknowledge that it was a duty of the officials to see that sani- 
tary rules were observed. A few hundred men shot in en- 
forcing them would have saved the greater number. One of 
the first recommendations of surgeon Joseph Jones was that 
the guard should be increased, and the police duty taken out 
of the hands of the prisoners. But with over a thousand men 
to the acre, or a space to each man of six feet by three, clean- 
liness was next to impossible. The stream was inadequate to 
the needs of so many. Sudden arrivals caused the stoppage 
of the meager rations. 

There is considerable excuse for this overcrowding. If, at 
the opening of the campaign of ’64, any one had predicted that 
the Confederates would have 45,000 prisoners to send to An- 
dersonville, besides all those collected at other points, they 
would have laughed him to scorn for indulging in wild visions. 
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When did armies conducting an unsuccessful defensive ever 
secure so many prisoners ? 

The Confederates evidently felt these prisoners to be a most 
troublesome “elephant” on their hands, and only because they 
were at their wits end to know what to do with them, did they 
allow such an excessive accumulation at Andersonville. At 
the close of September this had been entirely remedied, and 
only the sick, about 10,000 in number, remained. 

There is no denying that much of the suffering in this crowd 
was due to the brutality of the prisoners themselves, although 
this is a point that is not made very prominent in the narra- 
tives. We read, however, with a shudder, that six of the worst 
desperad oes of a gang that went about robbing and murdering 
their fellow prisoners, were tried and hanged by the prisoners 
themselves, with the consent of Capt. Wirz. It seemed the 
only way of holding in check the lawlessness which prevailed. 
The hope of an extra ration would always induce some mis- 
creant to inform on those who planned to break out. Perhaps 
those inside the stockade are somewhat excusable for such 
meanness, for hunger may have made them cravens; but the 
brutality of those who were detailed outside, in the hospital 
and dead house, toward their fellows finds no such excuse, for 
they had better rations. At the time of the events these ras- 
cals were spoken of as now crazed by ill treatment, but “men 
who a little while ago left their homes gifted with every vir- 
tue.” Such a phrase as this last, in a work not intended to be 
ironical, is an insult to the really good, true men who suffered 
from their brutality. It drives one in disgust to the Confed- 
erate view of the matter. They always maintained that they 
were dealing with a brutal lot, and were fond of quoting the 
words of the irascible Neal Dow, who, when insulted by the 
Richmond prisoners, said “ You have here the rakings and 
scrapings of Europe.” 

Tt does us no harm to be reminded that in 1864 a good many 
men had found their way to Andersonville, of the type de- 
scribed by the WN. Y. Times of Jan. 6, 1865, as the material 
from which our armies were recruited in the last year of the 
war. ‘ Wretched vagabonds of depraved morals, decrepit in 
body, without courage, self respect or conscience. They are 
dirty, disorderly, thievish and incapable.” 
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These men, induced by bounties to enlist, constituted the soft 
part of Grant’s “hammer,” and, in the absence of opportunity 
to run away, were more likely to be taken prisoners than the 
better men, the veterans. They were capable of being held in 
pretty good order by the restraints of military discipline, espe- 
cially when serving in old regiments. But, being released in 
a measure from restraint, they were capable of making the 
Andersonville stockade a pandemonium. The only considera- 
tion that softens our judgment of this class is that they were 
the most numerous victims. Their endurance easily gave way, 
and they were the first to show mental collapse. Homesick- 
ness, often strongest in those who have the least attractive 
homes, broke them down. If it were possible to separate 
mental from physical suffering, it would probably appear that 
the chief horror of Andersonville was mental. The surgeon of 
the prison, Stevenson, says: “ Disappointment and despondency 
in regard to exchanges seem to have been the most potent 
cause in lowering the vitality of mind and body, and predis- 
posing the men to disease.” It is of no use to set this aside as 
a rebel argument, for even if Surgeon Stevenson had not said 
it, a careful judge of the situation would have guessed it. It 
was observed and recorded by more than one prisoner, that 
those who kept a stout heart, maintaining personal pride, and 
endeavoring to keep clean in spite of the difficulty, were almost 
sure to escape disease. 

One of the charges against Wirz was that he had caused 
three hundred men to be shot at the dead line; and in all the 
narratives the terrible dead line plays a prominent role. It 
stands in the Northern mind as one of the inexcusable things 
of Andersonville. 

It is a short and easy defence of the Confederacy to say that 
it was not responsible for the cruelties of Wirz and Winder. 
But its only orderly and satisfactory defence is a defence of its 
authorized agents. Possibly it would not shock the people of 
the North now, such is our love of fair play, to hear it main- 
tained that Wirz was neither better nor worse than many men 
who had charge of prisoners on both sides. Three hundred 
men, more or less, may have been shot at the dead line by his 
orders, and he not be, after all, the fiend in human form which 

VOL. III. 52 
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he was alleged to be. He was held responsible for the safe 
keeping of that vast mass of prisoners. It was imperative 
that no crowd should be allowed to approack the stockade. 
The least cruel arrangement for effecting this was to have a 
well marked line at a short interval from the stockade and 
have the death penalty for crossing it rigidly enforced. This 
arrangement is said to have originated in one of the best man- 
aged of the Northern prisons. But it is a Southern complaint 
that some of the Northern prisons dispensed with a dead line, 
and left it to the discretion of the guard when to shoot, so that 
many prisoners were shot without being aware that they were 
on forbidden ground. Much of the talk about the ferocity of 
Wirz and his men leaves out of the account the all-important 
fact that the prisoners were always trying to escape, and 
according to the laws of war were bound to escape, if they 
could. It is rather to be wondered at that those more than 
thirty thousand men did not overpower that feeble guard, and 
secure freedom, even at the expense of half their number, if 
need be. At least one well-formed plan to break the stockade, 
and act by divisions and brigades, came nearly to execution, 
but was defeated by an informer. 

With these necessary conditions to be fulfilled, had an 
angel from heaven been put in command of the prison, as it 
stood in August, he could not have made it anything else than 
a habitation of cruelty. Wirz was far from angelic; probably 
shed no tears over the situation, and doubtless felt that he 
must rule by terror. His sayings so often quoted: “I'm kill- 
ing more Yankees than Lee at the front,” and, “I’m doing the 
work of a dozen regiments at the front,” are the natural swag- 
ger of a military braggadocio, in his peculiar situation. If his 
trial were to take place to-day, it is not improbable that he 
would be charged with omission rather than commission ; that 
he carried out, like a rude soldier, without question, arrange- 
ments forced upon him, (partly by circumstances), instead of 
raising a ery, proclaiming the suffering of his prisoners, that 
should have reached every official of the Confederacy. 

It is a matter of doubt whether more men were shot on a 
punetilio of order in Northern or Southern prisons, One 
ought to accept with great caution those reports, so rife among 
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the prisoners, of corporalships and serjeanties bestowed for every 
prisoner shot. The Confederate Congressional Committee 
showed indiscretion by giving such stories official credence. 
‘The right to shoot prisoners attempting to escape, or putting 
themselves in an attitude that threatened escape, was exer- 
cised freely by both sides; but the Confederates on two occa- 
sions threatened an extension of that right which raises grave 
questions. When Gen. Kilpatrick was supposed to be ap- 
proaching Andersonville, with a considerable cavalry force, 
the following order was issued and posted about the prison: 
“ORDER No. 13. 


HEADQUARTERS CONFED. STATES MILITARY PRISON, 
Andersonville, July 27, 1864. 

The officer on duty and in charge of the battery of Florida artillery, at the 
time, will, upon receiving notice that the enemy have approached within seven 
miles of the post, open fire upon the stockade with grape shot, without reference 
to the situation beyond these lines of defence. It is better that the last Federal 
be exterminated than be permitted to burn and pillage the property of loyal citi- 
zens, as they will do if allowed to make their escape from the prison. 

By orderof J. H. WinpER, Brig. Gen.” 


It would now probably be satisfactory to all friends of the 
South to be able to regard this order as intended to work 
simply as a threat. But Gen. Winder seemed to be in earnest, 
and, according to one witness, said, “I would rather see those 
twenty thousand scoundrels blown to hell than go to heaven 
myself.” 

If the testimony on which this is given should be impeached, 
yet the second proposed extension of the right of wholesale 
destruction was defended by high official authority. In the 
spring of 1864, when Col. Dahlgren was approaching Richmond 
on the desperate errand of liberating the prisoners, and count- 
ing on their codperation, the Confederate authorities put a 
large quantity of powder under the Libby prison, full of com- 
missioned officers, and told the prisoners that any attempt, on 
their part, to break away, would be the signal for an explosion 
which could not fail to blow them all into eternity. The Con- 
federate Congressional Committee remark : “The means adopted 
were those of humanity and prevention rather than of execu- 
tion.” But then, they proceed to argue as follows: “If it 
would have been right to put to death any one prisoner at- 
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tempting to escape under such circumstances, it seems logically 
certain that it would have been equally right to put to death 
any number making such attempt.” 

If this deed had been done, and the Confederate authorities 
had appeared before the world with this “logically certain” 
they would have been met with a cry of horror that would 
have startled them. It is barely possible that the Confederates 
believed the allegation which they make that it was ascertained 
to be a part of Dahlgren’s plan “to murder the President of 
the Confederate States, and other prominent men; to release 
the prisoners of war, then numbering five or six thousand” (at 
Richmond and Belle Isle); “to put arms into their hands, and 
to turn over the city to indiscriminate pillage, rape, and 
plunder.” But there is every probability that the mental fac- 
ulties of this committee were not so much impaired as to take 
in all these “cock and bull” stories without question. It was 
the moral sense that was blunted by the hatred which the 
thought of the prisoners always stirred. 

Thus far, the South pursues a difficult defensive. But she 
tries to strengthen her case by retorting upon the North every 
charge of cruelty made against herself. The following in 
Scraps from a Prison Table, is only a fair sample of much that 
one finds in Southern narratives. “ Men talk of the horrors 
of Andersonville. If those who now sleep on the shores of 
Lake Michigan could tell their story, Andersonville would 
appear as a Paradise in comparison.” Descending to particu- 
lars, there is hardly an item, found in our indictment of Ander- 
sonville, that they do not bring against Camp Chase, Elmira, 
and Fort Delaware. And yet, it seems as if a candid foreigner, 
comparing the deposition of the Andersonville prisoners with 
that of the Confederate prisoners, which is meant to balance it, 
must receive the impression that in the first case there is always 
pure tragedy, a depth of suffering never reached in the descrip- 
tion, but in the second case, some elements of comedy, an 
apparent striving to make out that the suffering was as great as 
somebody else’s. The grotesque of being forced to pray for 
Abe Lincoln and the success of the colored troops is sometimes 
the grievance which must offset deaths in which soul and body 
bore to the full all the possibilities of suffering. 
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But the sharpest retort has been made on the statistics of 
the case. Secretary Stanton, in his report of July 19, 1865, 
gives these figures. 


Union Soldiers deposited in Confederate prisons, ...........-- 126,940 
“ . died a ee ee 
Confederate Soldiers deposited in Federal prisons, ........-.--- 226,000 
“3 - died _ = — ee 26,436 


This gives the greater number of deaths in the Northern 
prisons, to be sure, but out of a total of prisoners nearly twice 
as large. But Southern writers bring forward, as a part of a 
report of the Federal Surgeon General, a statement that the 
number of Federal soldiers in Confederate prisons was 270,000. 
Leaving the other figures just as they stood, they make the 
following statement of the case: 

In Northern prisons, out of 220,000, 26,436 died. 
In Southern prisons, out of 270,000, 22,576 died. 

Corollary. How now about your beautifully wholesome and 
philanthropic Northern prisons? This was the heaviest bolt 
which Senator Hill of Georgia launched at Senator Blaine in 
1876; and Southern apologists, picking it up, have used it ever 
since. If these latter estimates were proved correct, it would 
be a most triumphant defence; for, although we might try to 
account for the greater mortality among the Confederate pris- 
oners by their worse condition when captured, yet we should 
feel almost driven from such a course, for very shame, by the 
thought of that army of 50,000 such men, which contested 
Grant’s advance on Richmond. But this is probably a case in 
which figures have been made to lie. It seems almost incred- 
ible that public men should try to sustain a case of this magni- 
tude, by citing figures which do not exist. But, if these 
figures do exist, they are surely in some very dark corner. 

Stanton’s estimates are all probably capable of some emen- 
dation, but the discrepancy between 126,000 and 270,000 
would be the despair of statisticians. The Adjutant General’s 
Report* to the 40th Congress allows 188,145 prisoners taken 
by the Confederate armies, which tallies very fairly with Stan- 
ton’s 126,940 actually brought into prison. This Confederate 
manipulation of figures appears to have changed the one term 


* 40th Cong., 3d Session. Report No. 45, pages 778-9. 
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of the four that was least capable of change. The Surgeon 
General’s Report to the 40th Congress, a part of Report No. 45, 
above referred to, gives the number of Confederate soldiers 
dying in northern prisons as 30,716, quite an increase of Stan- 
ton’s estimate. But the estimate 22,576 as the number of 
Union soldiers dying in southern prisons was notoriously inad- 
equate. Lack of well-kept records made our knowledge of 
that matter quite fragmentary. By an accurate count of graves 
there were ascertained to be at Andersonville and Salisbury 
alone, 24,653 dead. Richmond and Florence easily swell the 
figures to upwards of 30,000, omitting Millen, Danville, and 
less crowded depots. The statistical argument, then, will by 
no means bring about what the South wishes, acquittal with a 
severe counter charge. But the fact that with all our resources 
we lost fourteen per cent. of the prisoners entrusted to us, 
ought to make us cautious about asserting malignity, even if, 
in a country approximating to the starvation point, the loss 
should rise as high as twenty-eight per cent. On the treat- 
ment of prisoners, however, the South ought not to be ambi- 
tious to assume the offensive. Even a tolerable defence is a 
great gain for her. Her ground for attack has always been the 
matter of the respective attitudes of the two belligerents on the 
subject of exchanges. We have already seen how exchanges, 
after having gone on quite regularly for just about a year, 
were suddenly stopped by a train of causes in which impartial 
history will have to allow adivision of the blame. After the 
Confederates once thoroughly realized that the price of their 
gain at Chickamauga was the possible crumbling away of their 
armies by capture, without any overwhelming defeat, their 
course in the matter of exchanges was most consistent. There 
was no concession which they would have shrunk from, to gain 
a renewal of exchanges, except allowing their former slaves to 
be treated as prisoners of war. The honor of the Confederacy 
was pledged to resist that. It is fortunate for them that their 
own self-interest lay exactly in the line of the highest philan- 
thropy, so that before the tribunal of history they can point 
with some pride to their record; and any history that is nota 
“searcher of the thoughts and intents of the heart,” but pro- 
nounces on facts alone, must render the most complete verdict 
in their favor. 
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They first pressed for a renewal of the old cartel. In Octo- 
ber, 1863, Ould wrote to Gen. Meredith, proposing an exchange 
of all prisoners not subject to special charges, making especial 
reference to Art. 9 of the cartel: “ And in case any misunder- 
standing shall arise in regard to any clause or stipulation in the 
foregoing articles, it is mutually agreed upon that such misun- 
derstanding shall not interrupt the release of prisoners on parole, 
as herein provided, but shall be made the subject of friendly 
explanation, in order that the object of this agreement may 
neither be defeated nor postponed.” It was the evident design 
of this letter to except negro soldiers and their officers from 
the provisions of the cartel. The letter closed as follows: 
“ Will you accept this? I have no expectation of an answer; 
but perhaps you may give me one. If it does come, I hope it 
will come soon.” In November, Gen. Meredith made a sort of 
an answer by offering 12,000 prisoners in exchange for their 
exact equivalent. This offer Ould promptly rejected, saying 
that the South insisted on a return to the cartel. But, the bal- 
ance of prisoners being decidedly against the South, this was 
regarded as opening up a possibility for a repetition of the 
Chickamauga game. 

This offer of Gen. Meredith is an important item, because 
the Confederates undertook to accept it later, and also because 
of the opposite interpretations that have been put upon it. In 
the South, the offer is believed to have been made not in good 
faith, but for the purpose of keeping before the public that it 
was the South, which stood in the way of an exchange. Mere- 
dith voices the Northern sentiment, saying that it was made in 
good faith and rejected, “Because the damnable plans of the 
rebel government in relation to our poor captured soldiers had 
not been fully carried out.” 

Dec. 12, the offer to exchange man for man, made to Gen. 
Lee by Gen. Halleck, at the request of Gen. Hitchcock, who 
feared that he himself was personally objectionable to the Con- 
federate authorities, was also emphatically rejected. 

Dec. 17, Gen. Butler, having expressed an opinion that the 
Confederates would consent to the exchange man for man, if 
properly approached, was duly commissioned to take charge of 
the whole vexed question. His instructions were to waive all 
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the questions of the controversy, and insist on but two points: 

1. Exchange man for man. 

2. Full equality of the negro prisoners. 

But the appointment of Butler, who was still under Davis’ 
ban of outlawry, to this office was regarded in the South as an 
affront. Ould refused to recognize him, and kept on address- 
ing Gen. Hitchcock or his subordinates. With the hope, how- 
ever, of gaining a return to the cartel, with the negroes tacitly 
excluded, he asked and received an unofficial interview with 
Butler, in March, 1864, which failed of its object. It is proper 
to regard this as a turning point in the matter, for the South, 
having now lost all hope of carrying its point, was pretty sure 
sooner or later to accept the offer to exchange man for man. 
Butler could then pursue his plan of exchanging thus, until he 
got back the 30,000 prisoners in the South, and then “twist” 
the 30,000 Confederate prisoners, who would remain in his 
hands, until he made the South willing to give up the few 
negroes in question.* 

But certain high officials of the North also appear to have 
changed their plan at this time, and decided that it was more 
economical not to exchange at all. Grant opened the cam- 
paign of 1864 with the announcement of a programme, which 
was ‘to hammer continuously against the armed force of the 
enemy and his resources until by mere attrition, if in no other 
way, there shall be nothing left to him but an equal submis- 
sion with the loyal section of our country, to the Constitution 
and laws of the land.” 

* It is said that when the whole question of exchange was made to depend on 
the rights of the negro to be treated as a prisoner of war, the whole number of 
negroes in question did not exceed five hundred. If this seems strange, it finds 
ample explanation in such an order as the following, from Gen. E. Kirby Smith to 
Gen. R. Taylor, dated June 13, 1863: “I have been unofficially informed that 
some of your troops have captured negroes in arms. I hope this may not be so, 
and that your subordinates who may have been in command of capturing parties 
may have recognized the propriety of giving no quarter to armed negroes and 
their officers. In this way we may be relieved from a disagreeable dilemma,” 
Ould, in a report of May 2, 1864, to the Secretary of War says: “ As yet, the Fed- 
erals do not appear to have found any well-authenticated case of the retention of 
a negro prisoner. They have made several specific inquiries, but in each case 
there was no record of any such party, and so I responded. Having no especial 
desire to find any such case, it is more than probable that the same answer will 
be returned to every such inquiry.” 
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In the process of hammering up 50,000 men with 150,000, an 
exchange of prisoners, man for man, would evidently be a 
retardation. Accordingly, as Butler subsequently declared, 
Gen. Grant told him, just before crossing the Rapidan, not to 
let the Confederates have another able-bodied man under any 
circumstances. It was probably the intention to finish the 
campaign and the war before the summer was over; and 
Grant’s proposal “ to fight it out on this line if it takes all sum- 
mer,” was his first expression of failure. That underestimate 
of the toughness of Lee’s army caused the plan to seem more 
cruel than it actually was. Had Grant’s military operations 
succeeded as he intended, the August horror at Andersonville 
would never have been reached. But it came, and he had 
merely got so far as to be “tightening his hold” on Richmond 
and Petersburg. 

In the first days of August,* the report of Col. Chandler, 
containing an account of the condition of Andersonville, came 
to Col. Chilton, Ass’t Adj. and Inspector Gen. at Richmond. 
It was passed to the Secretary of War, with this endorsement 
by Adj. Gen. Cooper : 

“ Respectfully submitted to the Secretary of War: 

The condition of the prison at Andersonville is a reproach to us as a Nation.” 

There is no lack of assertion, at the South, that Davis never 
saw this report, and never heard of its existence till 1876. 
But the matter had been fairly brought before some of the 
highest officers of the Confederacy. A crisis was clearly 
reached. ‘To clear the honor of the Government,t Ould was di- 
rected to reépen the correspondence on the subject of exchange. 

* The dates given in convection with this document afford some difficulty. It 
was dated July 5. But Chandler testified on the Wirz trial that this is a mistake 
for Aug. 5. It was marked, “ Received, Aug. 17,” though Chandler said that it 
was endorsed Aug. 5. One part of the report in reference to the possibility of 
procuring green corn, xs quoted in Report No. 45, is dated Jan. 5, 1864, which 
must be absurd, as there was no trouble at Andersonville at that date, and Chand- 
ler states that he did not leave Richmond till July 27. 

+ A prompt removal of Gen. Winder would have counted for something of an 
exculpation. Col. Chandler's report contained the following: 

“My duty requires me respectfully to recommend a change in the officer in 
command of the post, Brig. Gen. J. H. Winder, and the substitution in his 
place, of one who unites both energy and good judgment with some feelings of 


humanity and consideration for the welfare and comfort (so far as is consistent 
with their safe-keeping) of the vast number of unfortunates under his control, 
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The following letters tell the story : 

“ RICHMOND, VA., Aug. 10, 1864. 
Major Joan E. MuLForD, Ass’t Agent of Exchange: 

Sir: You have several times proposed to me to exchange the prisoners re- 
spectively held by the two belligerents, officer for officer, and man for man. The 
same offer has also been made by other officials having charge of matters con- 
nected with the exchange of prisoners. This proposal has heretofore been de- 
clined by the Confederate authorities, they insisting upon the terms of the cartel, 
which required the delivery of the excess on either side, upon parole. In view, 
however, of the very large number of prisoners now held by each party, and the 
suffering consequent upon their continued confinement, I now consent to the 
above proposal, and agree to deliver to you the prisoners held in captivity by the 
Confederate authorities, provided you agree to deliver an equal number of Con- 
federate officers and men. As equal numbers are delivered from time to time, 
they willbe declared exchanged. This proposal is made with the understanding 
that the officers and men on both sides who have been longest in captivity, will be 
first delivered, when it is practicable. I shall be happy to hear from you, as 
speedily as possible, whether this arrangement can be carried out. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
R. Ounp, Agent of Exchange.” 


Accompanying this letter was a statement of the terrible rate 


of mortality at Andersonville. 
No answer having been returned, on the 20th of August, 
Ould, in a conversation with Major Mulford, asked if he had 


any answer to give, and he replied that he was not authorized 


to give any. 

The following letter was then delivered to Major Mulford : 

“ RICHMOND, Aug. 22, 1864. 
Maj. Gen. E. A. Hitcncock, U. S. Commissioner of Exchange: 

Sir: Enclosed is a copy of a communication which, on the 10th inst., I 
addressed and delivered to Major Jno. E. Mulford, Ass’t Agent of Exchange, 
Under the circumstances of the case, I deem it proper to forward this paper to 
you, in order that you may fully understand the position taken by the Confederate 
authorities. I shall be glad if the proposition therein made is accepted by your 
Government. Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Ro. OuLp, Agent of Exchange.” 


some one who at least does not advocate deliberately and in cold blood the pro- 
priety of leaving them in their present condition, until their number has been suffi- 
ciently reduced by death to make the present arrangement sufficient for their 
accommodation.” 

Southern writers are wont to assert that Chandler had same personal hostility to 
Gen. Winder, and that the only thing that prevented a prompt investigation of 
these charges by a Court Martial, was the difficulty of detailing in that pressing 
crisis enough officers of suitable rank to compose the court. Winder was removed 
from Andersonville by a method that had the color of promotion, and died the 
following winter. 
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The 81st of the month having been reached, and no answer 
having been received, Ould wrote again to Maj. Mulford, who 
had again appeared on a flag-of-truce boat. 

“ RicHMOND, Aug. 31, 1864. 
Maj. Jonn E. Mutrorp, Ass’t Agent of Exchange: 

Sir: On the 10th of this month I addressed you a communication, to which I 
have received no answer. On the 22d inst. I also addressed a communication to 
Maj. Gen. E. A. Hitchcock, U. 8. Commissioner of Exchange, enclosing a copy of 
my letter to you of the 10th inst. I now respectfully ask you to state in writing 
whether you have any reply to make to either of said communications; and, if 
not, whether you have any reason to give why no reply has been made? 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Ro. Ounp, Agent of Exchange.” 


This elicited the following answer : 


“FLAG OF TrucE STEAMER ‘ NEw YORK,’ t 
Varina, Va., Aug. 31, 1864. 
Hon. R. Outp, Agent of Exchange: 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your favor of to-day, re- 
questing answer, etc., to your communication of the 10th inst., on the question of 
the exchange of prisoners. To which, in reply, I would say, I have no communi- 
cation on the subject from our authorities, nor am I yet authorized to make any 
apswer. I am, Sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN E. MULFoRD, Ass’t Agent of Exchange.” 

These four letters constitute a very unpleasant correspond- 
ence for any of the survivors of Andersonville. High officials 
evidently had the matter in consideration, but decided to make 
no effort to release them. For very obvious reasons these 
letters figure much less prominently in all Northern histories 
than in Southern ones. They make up the record on which 
the South must rest its case. This pressing offer on the part 
of Ould was understood by the Federal authorities to be a last 
desperate push to replete the reduced armies of the Confede- 
racy, and, at the same time, prevent the prisoners in the South 
from falling into the hands of Sherman. To yield now would 
be to abandon a policy just promising success. 

But the correspondence, published in all the Southern 
papers, had accomplished at least one thing which Ould in- 
tended. It shifted the odium to the shoulders of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, and gave it some difficulty in defending itself before 
the bar of public opinion. A prayer for release came up to it 
from the sergeants at Andersonville, at the beginning of 
August. Then came a letter to President Lincoln, dated 
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August 14, signed by Gen. Stoneman and others, representing 
eighteen hundred officers confined at Charleston, asking noth- 
ing for themselves, but praying that the privates at Anderson- 
ville might be saved from death by immediate exchange, and 
arguing that the rights of the negro might be temporarily left 
in abeyance. A meeting of the prisoners at Andersonville, 
Sept. 28, declared among other resolutions : 

“ Resolved, That while allowing to the Confederate authorities all due praise for 
the attention paid to the prisoners, numbers of our men are daily consigned to 
early graves in the prime of manhood, far from home and kindred, and this is not 
caused by the Confederate government, but by force of circumstances. The pris- 
oners are obliged to go without shelter, and, in a great portion of cases, without 
medicine.” 

While some, exhibiting a moral heroism rarely seen, refused 
even to complain or petition their government for a release, a 
considerable number, thinking themselves deserted by their 
government, undertook to save their lives by enlisting in the 
Confederate service.* 

The Democratic Convention at Chicago, which nominated 
McClellan, made the matter a national issue, inserting in its 
platform : 

“* Resolved, That the sympathy of the Democratic party is heartily and earnestly 
extended to the soldiers of our army, who are and have been in the field, under 
the flag of our country; and, in the event of our attaining power, they will 
receive the care, protection, regard and kindness that the brave soldiers of the 
Republic have so nobly earned.” 

A good many taunts came up from the South. Davis, in his 
bragging speech at Macon, said: ‘‘ Your prisoners are kept as a 
sort of Yankee capital. I have heard that one of their generals 
said that their exchange would defeat Sherman.”’ Ould writes 
to the Secretary of War, November, 1864: ‘Iam satisfied that 
their conduct is the result of a conviction forced upon them by 
the events of the war, that a Confederate soldier is more valuable 
than a Federal. The miseries of tens of thousands of their own 
people are as nothing when weighed against a calculation.” 
These taunts of inferiority made little impression, because every- 
body knew that a soldier counted for more in an army acting 
on the defensive, and that many of the Andersonville prisoners 
were men whose terms of service had already expired, while 

* The Adj. General’s Report gives the number of Union Soldiers who joined 
the Confederate army during the whole war, as 3,161. 
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? 


every Confederate was in “for the war:” so that an exchange 
would have been a gratuitous strengthening of the armies of 
the Confederacy.* 

But some sort of defense was necessary before the army, the 
great Democratic party of the North, and the world. 

At this crisis the services of General Butler were put in 
requisition. Grant had already telegraphed to him from City 
Point, August 14; “It is hard on our men held in Southern 
prisons not to exchange them, but it is humane to those left in 
the ranks to fight our battles. If we commence a system of 
exchanges which liberates all prisoners taken, we will have 
to fight on till the whole South is exterminated. If we hold 
those caught, they count for no more than dead men.” In 
accordance with this request, Butler was silently waiting while 
Ould was addressing Mulford and Hitchcock, thinking, perhaps, 
that he would be able to force Ould to recognize him. He now 
wrote, at Grant’s dictation, a letter in reply to Ould’s proposals 
ef exchange. “In this letter,” says Butler, in his famous 
Lowell speech, “ these questions were argued justly as I think, 
not diplomatically, but obtrusively and demonstratively, not 
for the purpose of furthering an exchange of prisoners, but for 
the purpose of preventing and stopping the exchange, and 
furnishing a ground on which we could stand.”+ 

* This consideration, though a most powerful hindrance to exchange, was 
mentioned only with bated breath by the United States authorities, because it 
exposed them to the odious charge of selfishness. Sherman, however, ventured 
to express it, and asserted that prisoners whose terms of service had expired were 
not fit subjects for exchange. The sergeants’ petition, above referred to, speaks of 
the prisoners as “most of them young men whose terms of enlistment have 
expired.” 

+ This letter, published in the New York Times, with an explanatory note dated 
Fifth Av. Hotel, September 5, 1864, is itself dated Headquarters of Department of 
Virginia and North Carolina, in the Field, August —, 1864. 

Report No. 45 assumes that this was first sent to Ould between his two 
communications of the 10th and the 20th. But Butler himself speaks of Ould’s 
haste to appear in the newspapers as a reason why he is obliged to reply by the 
same avenue of communication. Davis, in his Macon speech, says: “ Butler the 
Beast with whom no Commissioner of Exchange would hold intercourse, had 
published in the newspapers that if we would consent to the exchange of negroes 
all difficulties might be removed.” The newspaper reply was probably the first 
and only one, and the withholding it so long was a part of the plan to make Ould 
recognize Butler as the proper Commissioner of Exchange. The form of date at 


the head of the letter looks as if it was prepared and held ready for fulmination 
at the convenient moment. 
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The following extracts from the letter show it to be what 
Butler claims for it, “ not diplomatic but obtrusive.” 


“In May last I forwarded to you a note desiring to know whether the Confed- 
erate authorities intended to treat colored soldiers of the United States Army 
as prisoners of war. To that inquiry no answer has yet been made. To avoid 
all possible misapprehension or mistake, hereafter, as to your offer now, will you 
now say whether you mean by ‘prisoners now held in captivity,’ colored men 
duly enrolled and mustered into the service of the United States, who have been 
captured by the Confederate forces; and if your authorities are willing to 
exchange ail soldiers so mustered into the United States Army, whether colored or 
otherwise, and the officers commanding them, man for man, officer for officer ?” 
Then, after referring to Davis’s proclamations, he proceeds: ‘“ By your acceptance 
of our proposition is the Government of the United States to understand that 
these several claims, enactments, and proclaimed declarations are to be given up, 
set aside, revoked, and held for naught by the Confederate authorities, and that 
you are ready and willing to exchange man for man these colored soldiers of the 
United States, duly mustered and enrolled as such, who have heretofore been 
claimed as slaves by the Confederate States, as well as white soldiers?” 


This is evidently not an attempt to win any concession on 
the subject of negro prisoners. The language is goading. 
Butler is also careful to guard against committing his govern- 
ment to an exchange, even if the Confederates made the 


humiliating concession. He proceeds: 


“Tf this be so, and you are willing to exchange these colored men claimed as 
slaves, and you will so officially inform the Government of the United States, 
then, as I am instructed, a principal difficulty in affecting exchanges will be 
removed.” 


After arguing in extenso that the right of the United States 
government to the negro as conquered property involved the 
right to make a man and soldier of him, he takes his oppor- 
tunity to ply the lash in this fashion. 


“T unite with you most cordially, Sir, in desiring a speedy settlement of all 
these questions, in view of the great suffering endured by our prisoners in the 
hands of your authorities, of which you so feelingly speak. Let me ask, in view 
of that suffering, why you have delayed eight months to answer a proposition 
which, by now accepting, you admit to be right, just, and humane, allowing that 
suffering to continue so long? One cannot help thinking, even at the risk of 
being deemed uncharitable, that the benevolent sympathies of the Confederate 
authorities have been lately stirred by the depleted condition of their armies and 
a desire to get into the field, to affect the present campaign, the hale, hearty and 
well fed prisoners held by the United States in exchange for the half-starved, sick, 
emaciated, and unserviceable soldiers of the United States now languishing in 
your prisons. The events of this war, if we did not know it before, have taught 
us that it is not the northern portion of the American people alone who know 
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how to drive sharp bargains... . Wiil you suffer your soldier, captured in 
fighting your battles, to be in confinement for months rather than release him by 
giving for him that which you call a piece of property, and which we are willing 
to accept as a man? You certainly appear to place less value upon your soldier 
than you do upon your negro. I assure you, much as we of the North are accused" 
of loving property, our citizens would have no difficulty in yielding up any piece of 
property they have, in exchange for one of their brothers or sons languishing in 
your prisons. Certainly there could be no doubt that they would do so, were that 
piece of property less in value than $5,000, in Confederate money, which is 
believed to be the price of an able-bodied negro in the insurrectionary States.” 

This letter is a masterly execution of the task imposed ; for 
it made the exchange impossible, and gave us “a ground on 
which we could stand:” and yet there can hardly be a doubt 
but that a release of every man in Southern prisons, negroes 
and all, might have been effected by an equal amount of strat- 
egy differently directed. 

The Confederate authorities, not content with the efforts 
of Ould alone, put all the prisoners in Virginia and North 
Carolina into Gen. Lee’s hands, instructing bim to open a cor- 
respondence with Grant and the Christian Commission, with a 
view to an exchange, in the interest of humanity. But he 
could not elicit a reply from either* until Feb., 1865, when 
Grant, now sure of success, opened exchanges freely with him. 
The negro question dropped out of sight as soon as it was con- 
venient to let it do so. 

To Hood’s pressing calls for an exchange that would set free 
the Andersonville prisoners, Sherman offered 2,000 men, but 
refused a general exchange on the ground that it would not 
strengthen his army.t 

In this unanimity of refusal the Confederates recognized a 
plan, and felt it to be a death blow to their armies, which, un- 
able to be recruited any further, must succumb by gradual 
disintegration. They fought through the last eight months of 
the war in the full view of this certainty. 

* Southern writers, who seem to have conspired to throw all the blame on Sec- 
retary Stanton, say that as soon as the matter was put into Grant’s hands, his 
good sense found a quick solution of the difficulty. Lee, on the other hand, tes- 
tified before the Congressional Committee of Reconstruction, ‘I never heard any- 
thing from either Grant or the Christian Commission.” The truth is that Grant, 
as he subsequently testified, felt the sufferings of prisoners most keenly, and 
opened exchanges as soon as he thought it safe. But during nearly a year he 
never shrank from any of the consequences of his plan. 

¢ Sherman’s Memoirs, ii. 192. 
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There was but one answer to be returned to Ould’s proposal, 
made at the end of August, that the sick prisoners should be 
mutually returned without equivalents, each party furnishing 
‘transportation for its own men. There appears, however, to 
have been culpable tardiness on the part of the United States 
Government in furnishing transportation for its sick. But at 
last, in November and December, they came. It was the ap- 
pearance of these sick men in the North that first spread the 
news of the Andersonville horror. The able-bodied men were 
left behind ; the living skeletons came back, and, scattering 
themselves in their various homes, carried to nearly every vil- 
lage of the North an impression that can never be eradicated. 
It suited us at that time that the impression should be strong. 
There was a readiness to accept these as fair samples of the 
whole number of prisoners at the South. But from the various 
prisons of the North cargoes of living skeletons were also 
sent, to be scattered over the South. If these men inspired 
tears of pity in the Union soldiers, heated by the events of the 
war, what must have been the impression made by their 
appearance in the South | 

A review of the whole case makes it certain that the United 
States Government was responsible for the failure of exchanges 
during the last year of the war, and that to its policy in this 
matter, it owes in a large measure, its final success. But it 
would be hasty to brand it with odium for this bare fact. 
That is the course of those who wish to make out a case 
against it. Vattel laid it down long ago, as a principle of 
international law, that “ whoever makes a just war, has a right, 
if he thinks proper, to detain bis prisoners till the end of the 
war.” But the United States Government committed two sins. 
By failing to avow openly its determination not to exchange, 
and putting forward a quarrel as a mere pretext, it exposed 
itself to the charge of trying ‘‘to blacken the reputation of an 
honorable adversary.” By leaving out of account the peculiar 
condition of the South, which made starvation and disease of 
prisoners natural, if not inevitable, it incurred the charge of 
dealing foully with its own soldiers. 

There was one course left open to the South to preserve 
its honor, and those who have its good name at heart must 
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ever regret that it did not pursue this course. Alexander H. 
Stephens recommended to Gen. Howell Cobb, commanding the 
Department of Georgia, that, in view of the impossibility of 
exchanging or subsisting the prisoners, they should be paroled 
and sent to the North without an equivalent. This plan was 
deemed Utopian, inasmuch as it left the Confederate prisoners 
at the mercy of the North, and, in view of the bitter quarrel 
over the subject of exchanges, and the threats arising there- 
from it is no wonder that it was not adopted. Had it been 
adopted it would have shed a greater Juster upon the dying 
Confederacy than the halo of military glory won by its famous 
army of Northern Virginia. 

Whether there was not a possibility of a Waterloo or 
Sadowa on the Rapidan instead of an “attrition” campaign 
continued through a year will always remain an interesting 
question. But at any rate, as the course of events actually 
turned, the men who ianguished at Andersonville played, in 
their sufferings and death, a most essential part in the cam- 
paign. This part was not so stirring as charging on the guns, 
or meeting in the clash of infantry lines. But their enforced, 


long continued hardship made it possible for mere superiority 
of numbers to decide the struggle, and for the Confederacy to 
crumble without its Waterloo, and to terminate its existence 
by the gurrender of those less than eight thousand muskets at 
A ppomatox. 


VOL.. III. 
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Articte III.—WESTERN COLLEGES: THEIR CLAIMS 
AND NECESSITIES.* 


Ir is only when we survey the cordon of colleges, extend- 
ing from the Ohio River to the shores of the Pacific, that the 
great work accomplished by the Society for the Promotion of 
Collegiate and Theological Education at the West, can be 
appreciated. Since its organization in June, 1848, a quiet, 
constantly extending work has been followed up, while the 
results have demonstrated the sagacity and statesman-like 
views which animated its projectors and patrons. The exi- 
gences of struggling institutions have been met by the timely 
assistance this Society afforded them, and the energies and re- 
sources of friends of Western education have been happily 
combined, and wisely utilized. An immense amount of scepti- 
cism had to be met and overcome, as to the practicability or 
necessity of any scheme for aiding the feeble collegiate insti- 
tutions of the West. The objections made to the Society’s 
plans and appeals, read like a chapter from the history of 
a far remote age. But it was less than forty years ago, 
that to the efforts to found and foster to a vigorgus life 
Western seminaries of learning, it was objected that Eastern 
colleges needed all the funds that could be raised in the East 
for educational purposes ; that the West had already too many 
colleges ; that these were mere pretenders and quacks in educa- 
tion; or further still, were the nurseries of all the worst 
ultraisms of the day. Moreover it was alleged at that early 
date in Western development, that the West will create, and 
ought to sustain, its own collegiate institutions. These may 
serve as a sample of the objections prevalent at the time of the 
Society’s formation, all of which were measurably overcome, 
so that under its economical régime the work of aiding’ and 
founding the colleges which have been, and are so invaluable 
to the Commonwealths of the Interior and the far West, went 
on with increasing success. The total net resources of the 


* Read before the Minnesota Congregational Club, Sept. 27, 1880. 
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five institutions the Society took upon its list at its organiza- 
tion in 1848, were not over $300,000, but after twenty-five 
years had elapsed, it reported the resources of the noble 
cluster it had aided up to that time, as not less than $2,500,000. 
During this period, while the Society had been instrumental 
in securing from eastern patrons and friends of education in 
the West between six and seven hundred thousand dollars, it 
was the estimate of its Secretary, that “more than twice six 
hundred thousand dollars were realized at the West, no small 
portion of which may be justly credited to the stimulating in- 
fluence in question.” 

Educational Benefactions.—There is no grander proof of the 
estimate in which higher education is held in this country, 
than the munificent gifts of American citizens to promote 
the same. Theron Baldwin, venerabile nomen! who was the 
heart and brain, so long as he lived, of the College Society, 
summed up in his twenty-third annual report, a total from all 
sources, of $6,541,000, given to collegiate and theological 
institutions during our civil war and in the years immediately 
succeeding its close. Among the causes assigned for such 
unprecedented liberality in this direction, was one which at- 
tested beyond all question the wisdom of founding and foster- 
ing colleges in the Kast and West, viz: the spirit of loyalty 
to the Government developed in them, and the services ren- 
dered in the field and councils of State, by their students and 
alumni. This outburst of benevolence was a popular answer 
to objections which had obtained to a considerable extent, 
against our literary institutions. And so far as these princely 
contributions reached the treasuries of some of the young and 
still struggling colleges of the West, it was a deserved ac- 
knowledgment of the patriotism and noble service of their 
graduates or under-graduates, in the nation’s hour of extreme 
peril. The humble and often despised seminaries of higher 
learning in the West, equalled proportionately in their contri- 
butions to the ranks of the Union armies, the older and well 
endowed institutions of the East. Since that report, made in 
1866, the sum total of gifts to our Colleges, for a period of 
six years, closing in 1869, amounted to $12,514,050, not in- 
cluding $3,355,000 to other educational institutions and objects, 
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This wonderful exhibit of benevolence, when published, awak- 
ened astonishment and admiration in the university towns of 
the old world. At the same time it was a substantial testi- 
mony from the intelligent and wealthy of our people, of the 
high esteem in which they held the cause of letters. 

Gifts to Western Institutions.— The colleges west of the Alle- 
ghanies received a comparatively small amount of the above 
named sum. Then, as now, their real needs, and more than 
that, their just claims were not apprehended. Of course as 
the donors of the greater part of these moneys resided on the 
sea-board, it was to be expected that the institutions by them 
best known and existing near to them, should receive the 
major part of what was given. It has always been difficult to 
secure large contributions to institutions in the Western field. 
The masterly pleas made by Dr. Baldwin when he was Secre- 
tary of the Society, in behalf of the same, no doubt accom- 
plished much; and, indeed, without them these institutions 
would not have met with the favor they did. But since his 
decease, there has been apparent a tendency to disparage the 
claims of the new colleges of the Western States, and to con- 
verge upon those in the Kast gifts which in the judgment of 
many could more wisely, to say the least, have been divided 
between the institutions of both sections. 

Comparative esources.—From figures cited by President 
Magoun of Iowa College, in 1872,* only one New England 
College had a valuation under $250,000 dollars, but twelve 
Western colleges had less. At that date the next two smallest 
colleges in New England were rated at over $300,000, while 
the two next largest in the West were valued respectively at 
$800,000 and $258,000. Oberlin, which was then, and is now, 
the richest of our higher seminaries this side of the Ohio, has 
yet but one-half the valuation of Amherst, and one-fifth that 
of Yale. Moreover, according to Dr. Magoun, the whole prop- 
erty of eighteen Western colleges was less than one-third that 
of the eight m New England. Here is a disproportion I can- 
not believe the friends of education in the East are aware of. 
One result of the restricted resources of these Western insti- 
tutions is their still meagre equipment for the educational 


* Sermon before College Society, Oct., 1872. 
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work they are called upon to do. In addition to this, their 
professors and instructors, who average higher for scholarship 
and ability to teach than is popularly supposed, receive utterly 
inadequate salaries, and are to-day, by remaining at their posts 
of service, making greater sacrifices for the cause of education 
than any other class of persons. The period of self-denial 
bas unhappily not yet passed, and the bread and butter ques- 
tion is still a perplexing one to those who in these colleges are 
doing a great work for the Church and their country. There 
is no doubt now in the minds of thoughtful, candid men, 
that these Western colleges are needed, and ought to be more 
generously sustained, but how to secure for them their propor- 
tion of the contributions made to the cause of education, is 
still an unsolved problem. 

President Bartlett, of Dartmouth College, said in 1871,* 
when connected with the Chicago Theological Seminary: “I 
find « recorded amount of at least seventeen millions given to 
the higher institutions of learning in this country. But where 
was it laid out? Fifteen-seventeenths of it, so far as I can 
trace, hug the Atlantic coast. Doubtless there was a good use 
for the fifteen millions there. Make it nota dollar less. But 
there was a far more vital need elsewhere.” 

While princely gifts to Eastern colleges have been frequent, 
running up as high as even a half million of dollars to one 
institution, which does not include such bequests as those of 
Johns Hopkins, Daniel Stone, Asa Packer, and others,—the 
largest individual benefaction to any Western college was, up 
to 1871, the fifty thousand dollars of Mr. Carleton of Boston, 
given to the institution in Minnesota, since honored by his 
name. 

Towa College reports as its largest single gift, during a period 
of more than a score of years, $20,000 from Mr. Benedict of 
Waterbury, Ct. Beloit, with a history extending now over 
thirty-three years, never received a larger donation from one 
person, than the Hale fund of $35,000. Illinois College, 
founded in 1829, struggled bravely on through multiform em- 
barrassments, before its greatest benefaction of $50,000 from S. 
A. Hitchcock of Massachusetts in 1878, relieved in a measure 


* Sermon before Home Missionary Society, May, 1871. 
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its pecuniary distress ; and latest of all to chronicle a like gift, 
is Drury College of Missouri, the recipient of $50,000 from the 
Stone estate. These all were exceptional donations, and have 
been notably infrequent. Not until many such gifts have been 
made to Western seats of learning will a liberality and far- 
sighted beneficence have been exhibited, such as meet the 
demands of the case. 

The fields occupied. — The foregoing assertion cannot be 
deemed extravagant, when the fields occupied by Western 
colleges is taken into account. 

Oberlia and Marietta Colleges stand in Ohio, with its popu- 
lation already numbering 3,200,000, and still rapidly increas- 
ing. The former had in 1878-79 only seven less students than 
Harvard University, but its endowment funds were $175,881 
as against $3,678,595 of the latter in 1877. Reckoning the 
total valuations of Oberlin, Marietta, and the Western Reserve 
Colleges together, they equaled in 1878, but little over one- 
sixth that of Harvard. 

Again, can it be aileged that Illinois and Knox Colleges are 
any less necessary to the great State of Illinois, with its popu- 
lation of 8,100,000, than Amherst and Williams are to Massa- 
chusetts with its 1,783,812 ? 

Wisconsin has Beloit and Ripon Colleges in the midst of a 
population three times as great as that of Vermont, which has 
Middlebury College and the University at Burlington, each of 
which is better endowed than the former two, and together 
exceed by one-half the valuation of the Wisconsin institutions. 

Minnesota has an area larger than all New England, with 
half the Empire State added; equals seventeen and one-half 
Connecticuts,—with a population of 780,072. In this imperial 
State stands Carleton College, the great beacon light of the 
Northwest, and yet its valuation is only $133,766 as against 
$2,500,000 of Yale. 

Towa College, with a geographical position the most central 
of any in the Union, founded by the sacrifices of pioneers of 
Puritan principles, in a State which has already a half a million 
of youth to be educated, has assuredly a claim upon the 
patrons of education equal to that of Dartmouth. Yet within 
a period of less than three years, Dartmouth has had given to 
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it more than double the total endowment-funds of Iowa College. 
Passing now to the newer Commonwealths further West, 
look for a moment at the immensity of the fields covered by 
such colleges as Washburn in Kansas, Drury in Missouri, 
Doane in Nebraska, Colorado in the State of Colorado, and 
Pacific University in Oregon. Who realizes the work thrown 
upon these, surrounded as they are by vast and constantly 
growing populations, that especially require their moulding 
influence? Colorado College, President Tenney ably argues, 
must “ modify the future of New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and 
Wyoming, and every rising State in that region.” According 
to President Morrison, Drury College already reaches with its 
educational advantages, four States, in which to-day are almost 
a quarter of a million voters utterly dlliterate. If Christian insti- 
tutions of learning are powers, can we afford to let these we 
have named, struggle on, in the great empires of the West, 
with straitened resources, and all the embarrassments resulting 
therefrom? Surely if the early colonies of the Atlantic coast 
needed Christian colleges at the very outset of their slowly 
developing Commonwealths, much more do these Western 
States into which the swelling tides of immigration are pouring, 
and wherein are already multitudes of youth for whom the 
best education of the times should be provided. When the 
extent of the fields occupied by these young colleges is thought- 
fully considered, as well as the character of the populations 
to which they are called to minister intellectually, their mate- 
rial equipment, and endowment seem all too meagre,—yea 
utterly out of proportion to the opportunities and necessities 
made for them by the swift upbuilding of the States in which 
they have been planted, none too soon. 

What has been accomplished.—It is a significant fact, that 
already the West furnishes more than its quota of theological 
students, while the East has fallen below its proportion. The 
Western colleges, hitherto overlooked in their equitable claims 
on those having funds to give to educational institutions, are 
now relied upon to supply the students desired by eastern 
theological seminaries. Still further, it appears from reliable 
data, that the gain in the number of students between 1855 
and 1869 in twelve New England institutions was but three 
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per cent., while that of the population was five times as great, 
and this, notwithstanding their increased resources and attrac- 
tions. 

The western fields were once wholly receivers of men, but 
already such States as Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa are 
contributors of men, for the responsible callings of teachers and 
preachers, and they begin to vie with the older Commonweaiths 
of the Kast, in this particular. The Western colleges, aided by 
the College Society, have thus far trained upwards of eighteen 
hundred pastors.* 

This indicates an alliance between religion and learning 
which in our new States is of vast significance. The growing 
devotion to home and foreign missionary work, on the part of 
western students, is the outcome of the religious life fostered 
by the Christian colleges in which they have been educated. 
Frequent revivals, such as have marked the history of so many 
of these institutions, are of untold importance in their bearing 
upon the supply of an educated ministry for the churches and 
waste places of the West. But, in addition to this, in a 
country where scepticism of every form is rife, and its dissem- 
inators outspoken and aggressive, through these colleges the 
highest scholarship and ablest teachers are kept on the side of 
our Christian faith. We have far more to fear from avowed 
sceptics formulating our science, than from unbelief arising 
among the inquiring and thoughtful. If our fountains of 
learning are Christian, and the life in them earnest and devout, 
we shall escape in the West, the infidel science, which claims 
the authority or propagandism of scholarly men. 

It is further noteworthy, according to President Chapin’s 
figures, based on the statistical returns of our denomination 
for 1878, that the six Northwestern States furnished one 
hundred and thirty-nine theological students, while the six 
New England States with their amply endowed colleges, and 
churches with more than two-fold greater membership, fur- 
nished only one hundred and forty. By the returns of 1879, 
seven colleges in the States of the Northwest sent to the theo- 
logical seminaries of our denomination, only seven less than 
the seven colleges of New England. The ratio of students for 


* Vide facts Congregational Quarterly for 1877, by Dr. Roy. 
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the ministry in these two contrasted clusters of States was one 
for every 855 church members in the West, and one for every 
1720 members in the East. In 1872, seventy-eight per cent. of 
all the western theological students came from the institutions 
aided by the College Society. What a rich return this, for 
moneyed investments made by friends of Christian learning in 
western colleges. Nor does this begin to exhaust their storied 
benefits. 

Shall it be forgotten how nobly the West stood with the 
East in subduing the rebellion? Among the foremost to enter 
the service of the country were the students and alumni of 
the colleges of the West. In some of them whole classes were 
broken up for a time. In Iowa College the entire Sophomore 
class enlisted, while in Illinois College, the Senior class, after 
passing the final examination, received their degrees, and with- 
out waiting for Commencement, went in a body, into the Union 
army. The record of other kindred institutions was equally 
patriotic, such as Beloit, Oberlin, Marietta, etc. Thus these 
institutions were found in the time of national peril, furnishing 
the men, who became the strength and glory of the western 
army corps. Thus they proved themselves not only centers of 
learning, but nurseries of patriotism and piety, educating 
western youth in love of country, and in fealty to God, and to 
them is it due, that the intellectual leadership, and most intel- 
ligent patriotism was from the start, unhesitatingly arrayed 
on the side of our menaced government. The leaven of New 
England principles, through these colleges, was made to per- 
vade the West, and the zone of loyalty stretched along the 
parallels occupied and covered by these institutions. 

Then, as to the contributions made to the Foreign Missionary 
work, the West has a proud muster-roll to show to the patrons 
and friends of her still struggling Christian colleges. From 
the latter one hundred and twenty-five men had, up to 1879, 
entered the foreign field. To this number must be added their 
wives, and a goodly list of lady missionaries. The Secretaries 
of the American Board gladly acknowledge the growing inter- 
est in Foreign Missions apparent in the West, and now reckon 
it as a field promising constant recruits, and augmenting 
streams to help replenish the treasury. Dr. Roy, a wide ob- 
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server, and thoroughly conversant with the work done by 
these Western colleges, reckons their graduates in 1879 as 
over three thousand, while more than thirty thousand young 
men have enjoyed the educational advantages they provide. 

Evidently these young, and often derisively termed “one- 
horse colleges,” have been yielding fruit to church and state, 
far more valuable and extensive than has been generally 
known. More than this, they are, and have been, doing a 
work which far exceeds what like force and funds are pro- 
ducing in the older States. Ifso much has been accomplished 
with the slender means possessed, what might not have been 
done, if they had been more generously, or even equitably, 
endowed. 

The disproportionate endowments of Western Colleges.—Kight 
New England institutions, viz: Amherst, Bowdoin, Dart- 
mouth, Harvard, Middlebury, University of Vermont, Wil- 
liams, and Yale, having a total valuation of considerably over 
$11,695,027* (the reported valuation in 1872) are planted in 
fields whose population, according to the census just taken, is 
2,729,744 souls. 

Twelve Western colleges, viz: Beloit, Carleton, Colorado, 
Doane, Drury, Illinois, Iowa, Oberlin, Olivet, Pacific Univer- 
sity, Ripon, and Washburn, with a valuation now returned at 
$2,244,018, occupy fields whose aggregate population is, accord- 
ing to the unofficial figures of this census, 14,002,319. 

The mournful and disheartening disparity becomes apparent 
here. The eight colleges of the sea-board exceed the valua- 
tion of the twelve of the West, by $9,451,007, yet the latter 
have 10,273,566 more people to supply with educational 
advantages. Evidently this great disproportion should not 
exist. 

Who, in the light of these significant facts, can fail to recog- 
nize the force and pertinency of Dr. Bartlett’s words, though 
uttered nine years ago: 

“ One thing now needed most of all, is men of Napoleonic, or perhaps I should 
say, Bismarckian views, to break forth from the beaten track ; men who can see 
the strategic points in the nation’s destiny; men who can discover the wisdom of 
supplying necessities, tu be greater even, than of furnishing /wxuries ; men who can 
perceive that the seed corn is far more life-sustaining than the bread corn; children 
of the light, as wise in their generation as the children of the world.” 


* Statistics gathered by Dr. Magoun. 
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The suggestion of President Magoun alone meets the equity 
of the case: “ That the next fifieen miilions of dollars, for higher 
institutions of learning, should come West.” Surely that will 
prove no injustice to Eastern colleges, while the interests of re- 
ligion in this land would be far safer, if as much were done, 
proportionately, for the twelve Western institutions as has 
been for the more favored eight, of New England. 

Still further, if we should reckon up what has been given to 
endow the higher seminaries in the Kast, for the education of 
women, a line in which nothing distinctive has been done in the 
West, the disproportion would be still greater between the two 
sections. The system of the co-education of the sexes, preva- 
lent in the latter, shows that this higher education is a neces- 
sity in the West, and if no separate institutions like Vassar 
and Wellesley and Smith colleges, are as yet founded, at least 
some equivalent therefor, should appear in the endowment 
funds of Western colleges. Carleton College, for example, is 
doing a work represented by Williston and Mount Holyoke 
seminaries and Amherst College, but it has received nothing 
which might be considered as an offset to the endowment funds 
of the two former. 

What, seemingly, has been lacking hitherto, has been a 
thoughtful apprehension of the necessities of the, Western 
field by liberal donors. Why should not the disparity between 
Eastern and Western institutions be removed, by gifts to the 
latter sufficient to put them on a par in equipment and finan- 
cial strength with those in the East? We look to see this 
realized when the strategic importance of these young Western 
colleges is recognized, and men of large means appreciate the 
importance of Christian institutions of learning, of command- 
ing repute, in the great Commonwealths west of the Ohio and 
the Mississippi. 

How this inequality in endowments affects the growth of Western 
institutions. — While Eastern colleges have been receiving lib- 
eral gifts, which have added to their educational facilities, and 
secured to their professors and instructors a permanent and in 
the main, an adequate support, colleges in the West have been 
obliged to struggle on, with meagre equipment, and an alto- 
gether insufficient income for those engaged in the work of in- 
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struction. One result of this has been to prevent their com- 
peting with the older institutions of the East, in securing such 
teachers as they need to fill their professorships. The story of 
the struggles of Western instructors, if once written out, would 
prove one of the most moving chapters in Western history. 
Another result has been that Eastern institutions have been 
able to offer better remuneration to Western scholars, and have 
been eager to call to their professorships teachers who have 
attained to any prominence in connection with Western col- 
leges. The East is not to be blamed for seeking to secure the ris- 
ing scholars and foremost instructors of the West, but the point 
we make is, that the latter ought and could have been saved 
from such solicitations, whose chief power was the moneyed 
considerations involved, if Western colleges had received their 
equitable proportion of gifts made to the cause of education. 
Again and again has one of our younger Western colleges lost 
members of its Faculty, by the pecuniary inducements offered 
at the East, nor is its experience peculiar in this respect. This 
indirectly attests another fact, not as yet generally known; 
viz: that the West is raising up scholars of such promise and 
repute, as to invite these offers from institutions of iarge finan- 
cial means. We could mention many instances where men 
are now occupying high positions in connection with Eastern 
colleges, whose professional training and scholarly attainments 
were acquired in the West, and who were, so to speak, the 
products of Western institutions and life. The East is begin- 
ning to discover that some of the keenest minds and most 
promising professors, are in these weak, home missionary col- 
leges of the West. Some of the latter have even been compli- 
mented upon their success in “training professors for New 
England institutions.” When, however, we remember the im- 
perative need of scholarly men in our newer States, to become 
leaders of public opinion and give character to the young 
life and civilization growing up within them, we cannot but 
lament this weakening of the teaching corps of their Christian 
colleges through inadequate endowments. The whole covntry 
has a deep interest in maintaining the efficiency of these insti- 
tutions which have been planted in the vast Commonwealth 
of the Interior and the far West. On the success of these 
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colleges largely depends the success of Christianity. Unless 
this region is furnished with men of the best culture, unless 
the institutions in which such may now be found, doing a 
noble and mighty work, are generously remembered by the 
friends of learning, these States of the Mississippi valley and 
on the Pacific slope, will array themselves in opposition to 
Christiin faith and life. We ask in the interest of the whole 
country and of Christianity, which must pervade it if it is to 
be saved from threatening perils, that Western institutions be 
so liberally and promptly endowed, as to be able to offer their 
instructors such salaries as will place them on an equality, in 
this regard, with those of their calling and fraternity in the 
East. This seems only a demand of justice, and until granted, 
throws upon Western educators an amount of sacrifice and 
even of privation, that cannot in the nature of the case long be 
borne. 

The educational crisis.—No less an authority than General 
Eaton, conversant with the educational necessities of our land, 
wrote recently, that in his opinion “ this is the crucial hour of 
the republic.” Eastern institutions are not suffering for means 
wherewith to do their work, but such colleges as Iowa, Carleton, 
Doane, Drury, Colorado, and Pacific University, standing alone 
in their several States, are absolutely crippled in their useful- 
ness for lack of adequate endowment. The higher educational 
resources must be increased, if we would compete with anti- 
Christian forces in the far West. Already in some of our 
Western States, the Roman Catholics have better equipped 
colleges than we have, and are rapidly extending their educa- 
tional work. 

If we would do our part in conserving those sacred interests, 
which were our Fathers’ legacy to us, the urgent necessity— 
yea, the obligation—must be recognized, of devising more 
liberal things for our Western colleges. Delay is perilous; for 
these institutions need to keep pace with the material and 
numerical growth about them. Everything in the West comes 
on with a rapidity of development, that is marvelous. We 
cannot afford to let the Christian college languish, for on its 
growth depends its ability to shape the Titanic forces, else 
likely to run riot, and defy all the restraints of religion and 
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morality. The keys of these new forming empires of the 
West are in the hands of the guardians and patrons of our 
institutions of Christian learning. Carleton College stands to- 
day in a town where twenty-five years ago “the first family 
altar was set up in a circle of wigwams,” and in a State with a 
population of over three-quarters of a million, and which was 
only admitted to the Union in 1858. 

Such facts as these, surely, admonish the friends of learning, 
that what they would do for Western institutions they need to 
do quickly. This is the hour of opportunity and of obligation, 
and we cannot without incurring the gravest peril, allow it to 
pass unimproved. It may have seemed to eastern men and 
churches, as if those appealing to them in behalf of Western 
colleges were impatient ;—not so ;—they see as others do not, 
existing exigencies, and their importunate pleas are born of 
overwhelming necessities. Every offering made now to the 
impoverished exchequers of these institutions, becomes at once 
a mighty force for good. If money quickens all the industries 
of life, supplying the indispensable capital for trade and 
manufactures, will it do less when put to wise educational 
uses? Thus employed, it rivals nature’s forces in its benefi- 
cent and indestructible influence. 

Furthermore, when those able and intending to give to the 
colleges of the West, are so wise as to become their own 
executors, directing how and where their gifts shall be applied, 
they may experience the joy which attends beneficent deeds, 
and the rare satisfaction of knowing the money goes where it 
was intended it should. ‘To give while one lives, is in the end 
the happiest and safest way. Such principled charity has a 
wholesome effect on over-expectant heirs, and is itself a means 
of grace too much undervalued. That was good testimony 
(would it could be more frequently heard), by one who had 
just made a fifty thousand dollar gift to a Western college. “I 
cannot tell you what I have enjoyed. It is like being born 
into the kingdom again.” 

And where could such gifts reach more minds, and shape 
vaster Commonwealths than at the West? “Five hundred 
years of time in the process of this world’s salvation,” said Pro- 
fessor Phelps of Andover, “‘may depend on the next twenty years 
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of United States history.” May it not be true that the character 
and destiny of our common country is to hinge upon the next 
twenty years’ work of the higher institutions of Christian learn- 
ing in the States of the Interior, and west of the Mississippi? 
Time is of priceless moment, and the giving called for, is that 
which shall be prompted by the recognition of the vital need 
existing to-day in the West. 

Have not Western educators, putting their heart and brain 
into the Christian institutions they are nurturing into ever 
expanding life, had some reason to feel that the necessities of 
the latter have not been fully appreciated by the patrons of 
learning at the East? How can it be otherwise, when they 
see Amherst College receiving eight hundred thousand dollars 
between 1854 and 1872; Princeton considerably over one 
million since Dr. McCosh took the presidency in 1868; Wes- 
leyan University at Middletown, Conn., two hundred and fifty 
thousand within a few months. Such gifts may have been 
timely and greatly needed, but are there not necessities elsewhere, 
which deserve the recognition of such munificent patrots of 
learning. We do not design to bring Western colleges into 
ungenerous rivalry with those in the Atlantic States, nor would 
we seem to be envious of the success of the latter. When such 
favors come to the Alma Mater to which educated men in the 
West look back with prideful interest, they heartily rejoice. 
Still, considering the needs of the newer States and their Chris- 
tian institutions, we can but long for the day to come when 
those whom God has made his almoners, shall ask what they 
can do for the cause of letters in this Western field. It is the 
visit of the “ wise men of the Kast,” bearing to the colleges of 
the West their costliest benefactions, we wait to receive; for on 
their advent depends the well-being of these seats of learning, 
and on the enlarged advantages of the latter, depends in turn 
the social, political, and religious character of the West. 

Worth of the College to its Locality and State.—It has been sug- 
gested by an eminent authority in educational matters at the Kast, 
that some of the Western colleges be reduced to high schools 
and academies, and become feeders to the collegiate institutions 
of the older States. Where that some could be found, it would 
be difficult to determine. Besides, by the law of the “survival 
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of the fittest,” those existing to-day have vindicated their 
ability to live, and their claim for that pecuniary assistance the 
colleges at the Kast sought for in their first years and still are 
eagerly seeking. But in addition to this, one college to a State 
has now become the pronounced policy of the College Society, 
and according to this policy grants its endorsement and aid. 
West of the Mississippi, where the stress of need is greatest, it 
cannot be objected that there are too many colleges. If there are 
in the Interior States, then Dr. Magoun’s answer is sufficient ;— 
“Necessity, not wisdom made it so.” There is, however, no 
question as to the duty of building up those Christian institu- 
tions, which have become great educational forces in the States 
and communities where they have been established. As to 
this, the wisest men East and West are agreed. Economy and 
experience also confirm this judgment. It is utterly chimerical 
to think that Western youth can look to Eastern institutions 
for higher education. The latter is the vital function of every 
Commonwealth and can no more be transferred than its politi- 
cal responsibilities. For the West to rely upon the East for 
liberal education, would put her, according to Dr. Post, “in 
the attitude of France in relation to Paris; of vast and inert 
provinces feebly feeling the pulse of the distant and intellect- 
ual capital.” The flowers of Massachusetts and Connecticut 
might as well be expected to sweeten with their fragrance the 
prairies of lowa and Minnesota, as to suppose that Amherst, or 
Harvard, or Yale could mould the opinion and train the youth 
of those vast and fast populating States. Moreover, think of 
the influence of the college upon society about it; upon the 
generations growing up within its reach. The Christian col- 
lege is the great agency not only for diffusing knowledge, but 
as well for building up Christian character and sentiment. 
From it issue the influences which help to paralyze the terrific 
forces so constantly endangering the peace and stability of the 
State. It is the fountain of light for the teachers of the peo- 
ple; the hospital where ignorance is cured. Harmonizing sci- 
ence and Christianity, in its halls all learning is sanctified, and 
consecrated to the good of society. It creates a hunger for 
knowledge; it attracts from humble homes those who would 
else have never been stirred with a desire for a liberal educa- 
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tion. Note how few Western youth find their way now to the 
East, to those seats of learning, great through the prestige of 
age and scholarly names. Out of 813 undergraduates in Har- 
vard College for 79-80 only seventy-four hailed from the West. 
Yale College, which attracts more than any other institution 
from the States of the Interior and beyond the Mississippi, had 
but eighty-five in 78-9, out of 587 undergraduates ; eighty-nine 
in ’77-8, out of 577; eighty-four in "76-7, out of 569. 

It is evident enough from these figures that young men in 
the West, for various reasons, such as expense, preference, etc., 
cannot and will not cross half the continent for the sake of be- 
ing educated at Harvard or Yale. It is within bounds to say, 
that not one in twenty now in Western colleges would bave found 
their way to famed institutions of the Kast, even if none of the 
former existed.* Western students owe their intellectual am- 
bitions to the local influence of the colleges of their respective 
States. Every one of these creates, in the main, its own con- 
stituency, and by its educational facilities trains many a youth 
for the broader and more useful life not otherwise possible. 

As one, among many instances that could be given to con- 
firm this, let the following be taken. A now prominent educator 
in the West, filling a high position in connection with ove of its 
institutions, attended when a lad the commencement exercises 
of a certain college, not very reinote from his own home. He then 
and there became painfully conscious of his own intellectual 
deficiencies, and was imbued with a desire to procure for him- 
self a collegiate education. His father was a hard working 
farmer, and not only unable to aid, but even to spare him 
from the farm. For four years the youth toiled on, resolved 
upon some how finding a way to gratify his sacredly cherished 
purpose. At the expiration of this period his father was ena- 
bled to offer him his time, provided he would undertake what 
he had in view without any pecuniary assistance. That was a 
moment of signal triumph and delight. He threw down his 
hoe, left the field where he had been working, and in less than 
one hour had entered upon his studies, and the same day made 
his first recitation. In four months he entered college, al- 


* Beloit has had over 2300 students connected with it. Carleton, in its brief 
history, reports over 1100 different students on its rolls. 
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though having in that time to begin Latin and Greek, and com- 
plete the preparatory work in these, required by the initial ex- 
amination for entrance. He struggled hard to meet his college 
expenses, served as “ professor of dust and ashes,” etc. During 
the whole of his course he boarded himself, his diet consisting 
almost entirely of corn-meal and hasty-pudding, and the cost 
for the first year averaging eleven cents per week. At the time of 
his graduation he had five dollars on hand and meanwhile had 
aided his father to the extent of twelve dollars. Going then 
to the theological seminary, he began his course with three 
dollars, cash in hand. Such are the men these young colleges 
of the West get hold of, and here is an illustration of the way 
in which the influence of the latter permeates society and calls 
from obscurity those who become its subsequent ornaments and 
servants. “Civilization,” says the author of Ecce Deus, “is 
debtor to lowly cradles, and unknown mothers hold a heavy 
account against the world.” The same may be affirmed 
of the institutions of which we are speaking. What our 
country owes to these for the men they have fitted for their 
high callings can never be known. As long as the weal of the 
State depends on educated mind imbued with Christian prin- 
ciple, so long we cannot safely neglect to endow generously 
the Christian college or establish it promptly in the newest 
Commonwealth of our Union. 

Foreign institutions cannot affect deeply the religious or intel- 
lectual life of states remote from them. What Dr. Lyman 
Beecher once said as to the ministers of the West, is equally 
applicable to those entering other callings of life: “They 
must be educated on her own soil.” Such colleges as Iowa 
and Carleton are great evangelistic forces in the States where 
they are located. Think what Colorado College must be to its 
State, when five hundred miles distant from any similar Chris- 
tian institution. These must be relied upon to combat the irre- 
ligion and coarse infidelity, the reckless demagogism and old 
world socialism so rife in our newer States. To our Western 
colleges, inadequately equipped as they still are, must be 
entrusted the momentous werk of shaping the inmost thought 
and feeling of the mixed population about them, to exalt the 
ideals of Western society, and enlist its commanding intellect. 
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No interest is safe at the West without their presence, and the 
protection of their perpetual and instinctive guardianship. 
Nor in fact will the East itself be safe, unless its ideas and prin- 
ciples control throughout the West. A wealthy capitalist of 
Connecticut, after his return from an extended tour through 
the latter section, where he had large railroad investments, 
remarked to his pastor: “‘ Nothing but the gospel can save our 
country,” and handed him his check for five thousand dollars, 
for the Home Missionary Society, as a proof of his belief in its 
invaluable work. 

Is it generally understood that the colleges of the West are 
now the training schools of the men who must be depended 
upon to carry on this home missionary work? ‘The former 
conserve all those material enterprises which invite and repay 
the investments that enrich men of means in the East. But 
further still, he helps educate New England’s sons and daugh- 
ters, who aids in the upbuilding of Western institutions of 
learning, for have not the former been now for years following 
the star of empire in its westward course? Colleges standing 
like light-houses in vast regions larger in area than two New 
Engjands, and amidst great populations unsupplied with intel- 
lectual advantages, are simply indispensable. Al] most urgent 
reasons combine in moving appeals to Christians and patriots, 
to endow them on a scale commensurate with their work and 
worth. 

Their present character.—These institutions have in the main, 
been well tested. For the most part, wisely located, they have 
already won an honorable fame for their intellectual work. 
Amidst great embarrassments, and by self-denying labor have 
they gained their present position, and the equipment their 
unprecedented opportunities of usefulness make so inadequate. 
They refute the charge that the Western people have not aided 
them generously. On the contrary, no class of persons have 
given more, sacrificed more, labored more for these institutions, 
than the Christian people of the West. Read the histories of 
such colleges as Oberlin, Illinois, Iowa, Ripon, and Carleton, 
not to mention others, and where can you find communities or 
individuals who have done proportionately more to build up 
their own institutions of learning? The people of Grinnell 
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bestowed $25,000 upon Iowa College, though numbering less 
than four hundred souls. Northfield citizens showed equal 
self-sacrifice in their gifts to Carleton College.* The offerings 
made to these institutions have about them the aroma of self- 
denial and faith, and evince the love for, and belief in them, 
cherished by the early Christian settlers of the West. Patrons 
of learning at the East, wrong the latter and their successors, if 
they deem them lacking in benevolence. Dr. Bartlett is author- 
ity for the statement, “that active Christians of the West give 
for benevolent and religious purposes, in proportion to prop- 
erty and income, from two to four times as much as Eastern 
men.” It is within bounds to affirm, that Connecticut and Mas- 
sachusetts colonists never sacrificed more, nor have their citi- 
zens in the years since, to found and foster their Christian col- 
leges, than have the Christian people of Iowa and Minnesota 
for Iowa and Carleton Colleges. If Dartmouth and Yale 
go out of their respective States for endowment funds, why 
should not Washburn and Drury do the same? Nor is it cor- 
rect that Western colleges must acquire strength and ample 
equipment slowly and after long periods of time. The experi- 
ence of some of the noted universities of the old world refutes 
this idea. Three of perhaps the best and greatest in Germany, 
viz: the universities of Berlin, Munich, and Bonn, have all been 
founded within the present century. Their average age is but 
sixty-eight years. In this country we are tempted to despise 
the day of small things; to deride these infant institutions of 
the New North and West. They undoubtedly look small 
beside Yale and Harvard, but the latter were small once. 
When Joshua Leavitt studied at New Haven, Dr. Baldwin tells 
us the college had but three professors. The growth of West- 
ern States, numerically and materially, indicates somewhat as 
to the rapidity with which their Christian colleges must be 
built up, and it will require large-hearted benefactions to make 
the latter in endowment and educational advantages the peers 
of the strongest in the East. 

It is in view of what these institutions in the West are doing 
for the cause of Christian learning in that section of our coun- 


* These have raised $53,000 for Carleton, and friends in the State outside of 
Northfield have contributed $60,000. 
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try and of their worth to the American republic, that this plea 
in their behalf, is offered. If public attention can anew be 
called to their pressing necessities; if a juster and more general 
appreciation of what Western educators are doing in connec- 
tion, especially, with the Christian colleges for which they labor, 
can be awakened, then may we hope to see gifts made to them 
sufficient in amount and frequency to equip them at once for 
their invaluable and extending work. ‘Till that longed-for 
result come, we hopefully record our conviction in words 
spoken in 1872 by Dr. Magoun: “The man who shall bestow 
a half-million dollars on one of the young colleges of the West, 
will inaugurate a grander era of Christian beneficence than has 
yet shone upon us, and I do not despair of living to do him 
honor, as an exceptionally noble, broad-minded, and far-seeing 
philanthropist of the nineteenth century.” 








The Ober-Ammergau Play. 


Articte [V.—THE LAST REPRESENTATION OF THE 
OBER-AMMERGAU PLAY—IN THE SUMMER OF 


1880. 


A itt e village lies hidden among the mountains of Bava- 
ria. The dark red roofs of the houses are relieved against the 
vivid green of the valley, the walls are covered with frescoes, 
and from the windows gleams the bright scarlet of geraniums. 
Into it upon this Saturday afternoon throng countless numbers of 
people; peasant mothers, their black silk handkerchiefs bound 
tightly round their heads, their scarlet petticoats and red um- 
brellas a bright spot of color far down the street, their shoulders 
bowed with constant labor in the field; buxom daughters, too 
proud to adopt the peasant garb of their mothers and very vain 
of their fancied acquisition of city fashions. Peasants, lean 
and brown as the mother-earth they till, accompany them, and 
mingled with them are black-robed priests, German students 
fresh from the University, American lads eager for their vaca- 
tion, and sturdy Englishmen with their air of condescension to 
nature and humanity. 

Through the narrow stone-paved street pours the constant 
line of vehicles, white canvas-topped country wagons filled with 
peasants, well worn droschkes with the crowd from Munich, 
while all through the village rings a murmur as of the tower of 
Babel, at which the shadows seem to laugh as they steal quietly 
over their accustomed path up the mountains. What means it 
all, and whence comes it, that thus the nineteenth century 
pours its active life into this hidden valley ? 

Upon the edge of the village there stands a theatre. It is 
built of pine unpainted, and has for its ceiling the blue sky 
above it. At one end of the theatre is a stage, open over one- 
half of its surface, and covered over the other with buildings 
representing the streets and temple of Jerusalem. 

In this theatre, upon the morrow will be played the Passion- 
Spiel, or the Holy Tragedy of the Saviour’s suffering and eruci- 
fixion, and it is to witness this that this vast concourse is gath- 
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ered here. Shall we mingle with them as they fill the bare 
benches, and witness the story of eighteen hundred years ago, 
as told by simple peasants of the nineteenth century ? 

Yet as we mingle with them we are not of them, for while 
we witness this play with minds filled with the prejudices and 
theories of the present age, the peasant nature has changed as 
little in all these years as the mountains which form so grand a 
back-ground to their simple scenery ; and it is only by a knowl- 
edge of the early history of such dramas that we can under- 
stand the spirit in which they are given by these peasants of 
Ober-Ammergau. 

The germ of these plays lay far back in an Easter custom of 
the early church. Upon Good Friday in the early Christian 
era, a crucifix was laid in a grave beneath the altar, and upon 
Easter morning it was raised with much rejoicing and song. A 
superstition arose among the people that whoever looked upon 
this crucifix would live until the following year, and in conse- 
quence the throng in the churches became so great, that in 
1316 an edict was issued by a Council at Worms, forbidding 
the presence of the parish at such a service. 

Occasionally the women who came to anoint the Holy Dead 
and the angel who announced to them the resurrection, were 
personated. In a manuscript of the twelfth century these 
directions exist for the observance of this rite. ‘Two priests 
bearing crosses, and with veiled heads, enter the choir: soon 
they turn toward the sepulchre singing in a low tone, ‘Who 
has rolled away the stone?’ Whom the deacon, who should 
be behind the sepulchre, also singing, answers ‘ Whom seek ye?’ 
They answer, ‘Jesus of Nazareth.’ The deacon replies, ‘He 
is not here.’ They descend into the sepulchre and the deacon 
saying, ‘Go announce it,’ they turn towards the choir, and 
intone, ‘Our Lord is risen from the grave.’ The chant fin- 
ished, the abbot begins the ‘Te Deum Laudamus,’ while the 
bells ring in all the church towers.” Such was the simple and 
beautiful service, which in the twelfth and thirteenth centu- 
ries ushered in Easter morning and was the germ of the Passion 
plays which were afterward to form so important a part in the 
ceremonies of the church, 
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It was not long before the apostles Peter and John were 
introduced, and soon the whole story of Christ’s life was given. 
The number of actors and spectators rendered a larger stage 
necessary, and instead of the churches, the church-yards and 
soon the public squares were used, while the work of represen- 
tation often interested a whole village. 

France, which can claim precedence of Germany, both in 
the origin of these Passion plays, and in the skill with which 
they were produced, established in 1402 the “Confréres de la 
Passion,” which society devoted itself to the worthy representa- 
tion of Christ’s suffering and death, while in many cities of 
Belgium two societies existed, which every year disputed a 
prize offered for the best Mystery Play. There was no price 
for entrance, but as a guild of Passion-playing brothers say in 
their prologues 

“ Wir wollen halten ein Oster spiel, 
Das ist frélich, und kost nicht viel.” 
The expenses were defrayed by the tax which was levied upon 
each player as he received his part, the most important rdles 
demanding the highest tax. There were also fines for negli- 
gence at rehearsals. 

In the earlier mystery plays the scenery was most simple, 
the different localities being simply indicated by cards, and 
much mention is made of an overturned cask which did duty 
as the Mount of Olives. 

The part of the Precursor or Teacher was one of great im 
portance. In the play at Ober-Ammergau, this place is supplied 
by the leader of the chorus. It was he who recited the pro- 
logue, introduced the actors, and between the acts announced 
the meaning and subject of the next scene. Before the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries he personated an angel or the 
Saint Augustine, but after that time he appeared on horseback 
with horse and man in ful! armor. 

These plays became afterward so national in character, that 
the life of the people effervesced and sparkled in them, and it 
is to this that we owe the burlesque elements, which have been 
entirely pruned from the play at Ober-Ammergau. The devil 
of the Middle Ages occupied the same place in these as the 
clown in the Elizabethan drama, and his pranks were the 
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subject of much amusement for the people. During the play 
his constant pursuit of those condemned, and his most fortu- 
nate escape from his own well-merited deserts, occasioned con- 
stant merriment. He was far more in the treatment of these 
dramatists the Mephistopheles of Faust, than the Lost Spirit of 
Milton. 

When the Reformation shook all Europe, these plays became 
the battle-ground of the opposing forces, and many plays still 
exist written by Protestant pastors and acted by their people, in 
which the triumph of the new religion over Rome is por- 
trayed, and in which the Pope appears in most ridiculous guise. 
Yet when the Reformation had cleared the minds of men, and 
nations had grown through childhood to manhood, they out- 
grew this manifestation of their faith, and little by little these 
dramas lost their hold upon the people, until like the snows 
which when hidden in quiet valleys escape the heat of summer, 
they are now only to be found in those corners of the earth 
which the sun of civilization has not reached. 

Let us turn from one of these mediseval dramas held with 
all pomp and splendor in the quaint market-place of some walled 
city, where the windows of the gabled houses are crowded with 
courtly knights and ladies who await the plumed and jeweled 
herald, who upon horse-back shall announce the beginning of 
the play, to this little pine-built theatre hidden in the Bavarian 
mountains, whose actors are the peasants and whose audience is 
the world. How happens it that these mountains have pre- 
served this relic of a past civilization, as the rocks guard the 
imprint of a fern-leaf which fell many thousand years ago ¢ 

Yet let us dismiss from our mind the thought that what we 
witness here draws its interest alone from the fact that it is the 
work of simple peasants. It is because in Ober-Ammergau 
there have been minds keen and bright enough to bring the 
culture and the skill of Munich to bear upon the ductile nature 
of the peasantry, that we have so wonderful a representation 
here. Not upon any stage in Europe are masses grouped with 
more skill or managed with greater dexterity. 

Never in Vienna, where the chorus is most celebrated, have I 
seen such perfect attention to minor details, and although the 
fact is reluctantly acknowledged by the peasants, it is the advice 
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of Munich artists, which has attained this result. It is only by 
this strange combination of the artistic skill of Munich and 
the simple unquestioning obedience and fervid faith of the 
peasantry of Ober-Ammergau, too far from the outside world 
to partake of its sympathies, that we are able to witness a Pas- 
sion Play performed with the devotion of the middle ages 
and the dramatic skill of the nineteenth century. 

The tradition of the village in regard to their play is this. 
In 1633 a pestilence ravaging the neighboring villages, finally 
reached the village of Ober-Ammergau, where eighty-three 
persons died of the plague. The villagers, assembling in great 
distress, made a solemn vow every ten years to perform this 
Passion play. Until the beginning of the present century they 
followed the ancient custom, and the play was not only per- 
formed in the church-yard, but many of its more absurd fea- 
tures were preserved,—as the dance of the devils about Judas, 
after he has yielded to temptation. In the early part of this 
century, the whole play was revised by Father Ottmar Weiss, 
a member of the Benedictine Convent at Eltal, who removed 
all unsuitable passages. Father Weiss died in 1843, and since 
his death its constant improvement has been the life-work of 
the pastor of the parish, the present Geistlicher Rath Daisen- 
berger. He is now a man of eighty-four, and his calm benig- 
nity and gracious presence show well why he is so much 
beloved by his people. It is to him more than to any one else 
that the Passion play owes its great success, and its freedom 
from all that can offend good taste. I saw him in his simple 
home, calmly benignant while a crowd of people urged their 
separate claims and interests, and wondered less at the beauti- 
ful simplicity of the people’s life, with such an example before 
them. It is only when one has lived among these simple vil- 
lagers that he realizes their utter devotion to their life-work. 
Entering a low-ceiled kitchen dimly lighted, with the stone- 
paved floor dark with the wear of years, I saw two flaxen- 
haired little children, one six, the other three. Addressing the 
elder, I said: “Spielest du im Passion-Spiele?’ She an- 
swered quickly : “Ja, gewiss.” “ Was spielest du denn?” “Ein 
Engelein.” Whereupon her little brother who could hardly 
walk, tottled across the room, and folding his chubby hands, 
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said: “Ich spiele auch, schau nur,” and kneeling down he 
stammered the first words of a hymn. Is it strange that, begin- 
ning thus in babyhood, they attain perfection in riper years ? 

Let us enter now the theater. Already the sound of the 
cannon has announced the readiness of the actors to begin the 
play, and before the curtain rises we can survey the audience. 
Before us is a building uncovered, save a small portion at the 
rear, and with the greater part of the stage open to the sky. 
This stage is divided into three parts, the center with mov- 
able scenery, representing the different localities of Christ’s 
sojourn upon earth; and the side scenes immovable, repre- 
senting the houses of Caiaphas and Pilate, and the two streets 
of Jerusalem. While we wait the chorus enter from each side. 
They are men and women clad in white, with a colored toga 
thrown across the shoulders, and a circlet of gold about the 
head. Their voices are strong and well-trained, but the music 
which they sing demands little from them. They advance to 
the front of the stage, while the leader, the choragus, explains 
the object and meaning of the Passion play, in man’s fall and 
Christ’s Redemption. The chorus then begin their song, and 
dividing and retreating, allow the curtain to rise, and the tab- 
leaux to appear. These tableaux are scenes from the Old Tes- 
tament, illustrating the relation of many of its incidents to the 
life of Christ, and the chorus is the golden chain which binds 
the Old and New together. The rehearsals for the chorus 
begin early in November, and continue constantly until the 
first of May. They are conducted by the schoolmaster of the 
village, one of whose essential qualifications must be that he is 
a good musician. 

The musie was composed by a native of Ober-Ammergau, 
and is sweet, plaintive, and in thorough good taste. In seve- 
ral of the choruses the use of the violins is especially fine. I 
tried to obtain the score, but found that it was not printed and 
could not be procured. 

After the two tableaux, representing Adam and Eve’s temp- 
tation and the adoration of the cross, a sound of tumult and 
shouting is heard, the chorus sing “ All hail,” and from the 
side scenes issue a vast crowd of people, men, women, and lit- 
tle children, bearing palms and crying also: “ All hail to Jesus 
of Nazareth,” who rides in their midst upon an ass. 
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It is in the treatment of such masses in such a scene as this, 
that the villagers of Ober-Ammergau show their power. 
There are nearly five hundred persons upon the stage. Their 
grouping is constantly varied, and yet even the little children 
know their rdle so perfectly that, as they meet and separate, the 
lines are all graceful, all harmonious, and there is no confusion. 
The dresses are rich in color, and the constant shifting of place 
forms an artistic picture which is rarely surpassed. Two of the 
tableaux illustrate the same thing, the fall of manna, a tableau 
used before the breaking of bread by Christ with his disciples, 
and the raising of the brazen serpent, typical of Christ’s heal- 
ing of nations by his crucifixion. They both represent scenes 
in the desert: in the first Moses stands in the center, dignified 
in figure and pose, while around him are grouped the families 
of Israel, who have paused in their usual vocations, and with 
outstretched hands grasp after the manna, which flutters slowly 
down upon them through the sunlight,—mothers with sunny- 
haired little children (my little angel among them, perhaps), 
strong bearded men and aged women, all with eager hands 
reaching in glad surprise for the golden manna. 

The second scene is one of terror and distress. The same 
families are in the desert, sick and dying. Anguish is stamped 
on every face and is in every gesture. In and out among the 
tortured, lie curled the cruel serpents, while in the center of 
the picture Moses bows his head in prayer to God to stay this 
bitter plague. 

There are nearly three hundred persons in each of these tab- 
leaux, and although the curtain remained raised one moment 
and a half, not even one muscle moved among the little chil- 
dren. So vivid and real was the picture, that it was a relief to 
look at the green and smiling hills beyond the stage over 
which the cloud shadows flitted, and know that God’s mercy 
still existed. 

Let us now speak of the central figure of this play,—of him 
who is but foreshadowed by these types, of the Jesus of Naz- 
areth of Joseph Maier. And first let us confess that there is 
nothing undignified in it, but neither is there aught that is 
God-like. It is the work of a simple peasant, upon whom an 
ideal of character has been stamped, as a religion, by other minds, 
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A strongly. intellectual man would have impressed his own 
individuality upon it, and it is perhaps for this reason that the 
Christ of Joseph Maier is so unobjectionable, so free from all 
which can offend. In the scene in the garden, and also in the 
judgment-hall, he fails in divinity. He isa man of sorrows, 
acquainted with grief; he is led as a lamb to the slaughter; he 
is mildly submissive, but he is at no time conscious of his God- 
head. He does not turn upon his accusers, and like a king say: 
“Know ye not that I could summon legions of angels?’ and 
in the judgment scene with Pilate, in his “Ye have said,” 
there is no consciousness of divinity. 

In his conflict in the garden, when he asks his disciples: 
“Could ye not have watched with me one hour?” there is a 
craving for human sympathy, but no anguish which will not 
pass ; and in the scene upon the cross, there is the same quiet 
submission to a will higher than his own. Yet while we feel 
the need, the want of this, there is a simple, dignified quiet in 
the personation, which, however it may fail in satisfying our 
ideal, appeals strongly to our sympathies. We pass through all 
the sad scenes of the Passion-week with our hearts touched and 
softened, if not deeply moved, and we perhaps find the Bible 
story more divine, because so humbly personated, and with 
such reverence. 

Far different is the acting of Judas. He is the only real 
actor among them all. He is covetous, bold, and treacherous, 
and in it all his by-play is most excellent. Especially fine is 
the scene in the temple, where he first entertains the idea of 
his treachery. You are sure that here you have to do with a 
man of strong individuality, who has been allowed to act as he 
would, and one is not surprised to learn that he is the best 
wood-carver in the village. - 

The acting of Pilate is also most excellent. He is the proud 
Roman, yet conscious of the power of the Jewish crowd, and 


his acting shows that in some way he has been made sensible of 
the strength of the Roman empire, and of the power of a civ- 
ilization so different from the simple life to which he is accus- 
tomed. 

The apostles, with the exception of Judas, are merely com- 
mon-place, except that it is far from common-place to fill so 
difficult a rdéle without offense. 
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It is only in the parts which the women fill, that we are sen- 
sible of aught that is unpleasant. They do not rise to the dig- 
nity of their character. Their voices are high and harsh, and 
their gestures ungraceful, but it is but a slight blot upon a pic- 
ture otherwise so perfect. 

The character of Caiaphas, the high-priest, is most capitally 
taken by Johann Lang, the burgomeister of the village, a man 
whose dignity and strong character are well adapted to the 
part. It is to his executive ability that the visitors at Ober- 
Ammergau owe so much of their comfort. 

While we have thus spoken of this drama, it has slowly ad- 
ranced to its sad termination. The chorus have woven together 
the tableaux and the story, and the large audience have breath- 
lessly watched the development of both. In and out of the 
audience-room, over the heads of the spectators, the birds have 
flitted, the clouds have cast their shadows, and before the stage 
two butterflies, the symbols of immortality, have slowly back 
and forth winged their unsteady flight, while six thousand spec- 
tators have watched the story of a peasant of Galilee, as told 
by the peasant of Ober-Ammergau. It is nearly over now. 
The chorus robed in black enter again, and, their sad song fin- 
ished, the curtain rises upon the scene of the crucifixion. 

Christ is already nailed upon the cross, and near him stand 
the brutal Roman soldiers, ready to cast lots for his garments. 
It is all so real, so true to life, that we avert our eyes, while 
with every detail the scene upon Calvary is reénacted, and 
when the “It is finished” is heard, and with a slight shudder 
the head has dropped upon the breast, it is difficult to realize 
that we have not been at the foot of the cross upon Calvary, 
eighteen hundred years ago. 

With infinite tenderness the relations proceed to their sad 
task, and when the body of Christ is ready for its burial, we 
leave the theater and wander out among the fields where the 
daisies bloom in God’s sun-light, as they have done through all 
the centuries, and feel more sure of the truth of this faith 
which thus out of the mouth of simple peasants has been again 
revealed to us. 
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ArticLeE V.—HORACE BUSHNELL. 


Life and Letters of Horace Bushnell. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


THIs volume meets a long and deep felt and widely expe- 
rienced want. The name of Horace Bushnell is one of the 
great names of modern theological literature, and one destined 
to become still greater and more widely honored as his quick- 
ening thought penetrates more deeply the thought and theol- 
ogy of the age. To some this name is, or has been, one of 
reproach and heresy, cast out as evil, as that of all good and 
great reformers has been,—as that of the divine Master and of 
his first disciples were,—the disturber of the churches, and the 
great antagonist of orthodoxy. To many it is that of a 
brilliant but erratic genius, of unsurpassed intellectual force 
and acumen, a thoughtful and eloquent preacher, a fresh and 
original writer, whose words have a wondrously vital and 
quickening power, beyond all rhetoric to explain,—a deep feel- 
ing and poetic soul, who if he had not been a theologian 
would have been a poet, and who carried the imaginings 
and fancies of poetry into the realm of religious truth, mis- 
taking often, his own visions and poetic conceptions for divine 
revelations and the truth of God. 

To a few, and a continually increasing number, he is no 
mere heretic, or poetic dreamer, and not simply a writer of 
genius and an eloquent divine, but a great religious teacher 
and reformer, a true prophet and interpreter of the ways of 
God, one of the few raised up and inspired of God to enlarge 
the boundaries of truth by discovering and exploring new 
continents in the world of revelation ; as Columbus enlarged 
those of geography, and Copernicus and Newton of science, 
and Augustine, and Luther, and Edwards of theology, which 
discoveries necessarily displaced and reconstructed the old 
boundaries of knowledge. 

We are aware that to those who hold the assumption that 
all religious truth and doctrine is immutably fixed by the 
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decrees and creeds of councils, such a claim must seem prepos- 
terous; but not to those who hold with John Robinson that 
“God hath more truth yet to break forth out of His holy 
word,” beyond what Luther and Calvin taught; or with that 
other puritan, John Milton, that inspiration is a gift still to be 
sought and obtained “by devout prayer to that Eternal 
Spirit who can enrich with all utterance and knowledge, and 
sends out his seraphim, with the hallowed fire of his altar, 
to touch and purify the lips of whom he pleases.” That 
this prophetic gift, the illumination of the Spirit to discern, 
and the power of utterance to declare divine truth, was 
vouchsafed to Horace Bushnell, if to any in modern times, 
no thoughtful and unprejudiced reader of this memoir will be 
disposed to question. He will here see by what divine 
methods of inward leading and outward discipline this great 
and good man was led to be what he was, and to hold and teach 
just those views of truth and Christian doctrine which he did. 
He will see the close and vital connection between his re- 
ligious experience, the inward spiritual knowledge of God 
attained by prayer and devout meditation and a close and holy 
walk with God, and those doctrines which have given so 
much offence to the mere theologian; a connection as close 
and legitimate, we venture to affirm, as the theology of Paul 
held to the revelation of the Son of God within him, or as 
the profound and mystical utterances of John held to his 
more intimate and spiritual knowledge of Jesus on whose 
bosom he leaned. Here, too, he will see the reason of that 
profound admiration and love which his friends felt and still 
feel towards him; which is not wholly accounted for by the 
subtle magnetism with which every man of true genius attracts 
and holds other minds; which can only be explained by the 
presence of that quality which held the disciples of Socrates 
to their teacher, and was seen in its supreme measure in the 
reverent affection with which the eleven disciples clung to 
their great Master. For it is not necessary to suppose that 
any dogmatic belief in his divinity held them to his person, 
at least in their earlier intercourse—this might rather have 
repelled them in awe;—but superior wisdom and spiritual 
force mingled with pure goodness and greatness of soul, is of 
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itself a divine quality which inevitably either attracts and 
holds men, if they believe in it and have intellectual and moral 
sympathy with it, or repels them if they have not; makes the 
most devoted of friends or the bitterest of enemies. 

The revelation here made of Dr. Bushnell’s inward life 
and character, unlike many so-called great men of the literary 
sort, so far from discounting our impression of his greatness or 
his genius, adds immeasurably to its depth and power, by dis- 
closing the genuineness of its quality. We see that there was 
nothing artificial or strained or hollow within, below the sur- 
face of the man or behind his outward life, but that he was 
through and through the same original, unique, outgoing 
power; a genius absolutely without an equal in its combined 
intellectual, spiritual and practical energy ; an earnest, sincere, 
and great soul, simple and tender as a child in his feelings, 
open and fearless as the daylight in the expression of his real 
thought, and withal as playful in the delicacy of its artistic 
touch and coloring ; as much a hero to his domestics ana chil- 
dren as to his outmost admirers, and even more great and 
admirable because they saw and felt more of the real man. 

Of the execution of this memoir we wish to speak a word 
before coming to its contents. It is the work chiefly of a 
daughter of Dr. Bushnell, Mrs. Mary Bushnell Cheney, aided 
by a few others most competent to assist in so important and 
sacred a task. Besides the able contribution of Dr. Leonard 
Bacon reviewing the Bushnell controversy, originally prepared 
for this memoir and afterward published in the New Englander 
for September, 1879, interesting reminiscences are furnished by 
the Rev. Dr. Bartol, his intimate and life-long friend, and by 
Bishop Clark, formerly rector of Christ Church, Hartford, also 
by others who knew him in his earlier days. The Rev. Dr. 
E. P. Parker of Hartford contributes a chapter of great interest 
and value covering the period of his “ ministry at large,” from 
1861 to 1870. And the story of the closing years of his life 
is graphically and beautifully told by his eldest daughter, Miss 
Frances Louisa Bushnell. Rich materials are also furnished 
by the many letters, journals, and published writings of Dr. 
Bushnell, extracts from which are given so far as they help 
to unfold or illustrate the character and genius of this won- 
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derful man. A “Fragment of Autobiography, found dimly 
penciled on a stray sheet of paper,” entitled “God’s Way 
with a Soul,” and evidently written in the later period of 
his life, fitly introduces the daughter’s biography. Written 
in the author’s peculiarly fresh and racy style, with the 
added spiritual flavor and holy tenderness of a soul nearing 
its heavenly port and looking back over the way in which 
God has led him, it is a rare and precious document, and 
awakens an infinite regret that he did not live to complete it, 
as well as that other late begun and unfinished treatise on 
Inspiration. 

This beautiful ‘“‘ Fragment” is so characteristic, and strikes 
so truly and strongly the tone of the author’s mind and char- 
acter, and so the key-note of his biography, that we cannot 
forbear quoting it: 


“T have been told that my arrival or advent in this earthly sphere was on the 
14th of April, 1802. I have no recollection of any other state from which I 
came, and have no reason to judge that I came from any other state at all. I sup- 
pose that I was not made, but generated, being the son of one soul which was 
the son of another, which was the son of God. But these parent souls out of 
which I came I do not remember as having been conversant with their substance. 
I have only heard of some of them by report. Indeed, I came, as I suppose, 
scarcely knowing myself, and having it for a great part of my errand here to 
find, get a knowledge of, and so get full possession of, myself. For I was only a 
tender rubicund moliusk of a creature at the time when I came out in this rough 
battle with winds, winters, and wickedness; and so far from being able to take 
care of myself, [ was only a little and confusedly conscious of myself, or that I 
was anybody; and when I broke into this little, confused consciousness, it was 
with a cry—such a disma! figure did I make to myself; or perchance it was some- 
thing prophetic, without inspiration, a foreshadow dim and terrible, of the great 
battle of woe and sm I was sent hither to fight. But my God and my good 
mother both heard the cry and went to the task of strengthening and comforting 
me together, and were able ere long to get a smile upon my face. My mother’s 
loving instinct was from God, and God was in love to me first therefore; which 
love was deeper than hers, and more protracted. Long years ago she vanished, 
but God stays by me still, embracing me in my gray hairs as tenderly and care- 
fully as she did in my infancy, and giving to me as my joy and the principal 
glory of my life that he lets me know him, and helps me with real confidence to 
call him my Father. Would that I could simply tell his method with me and 
show its significance. 

“My figure in this world has not been great, but I have had a great experience. 
I have never been a great agitator, never pulled a wire to get the will of men, 
never did a politic thing. It was not for this reason, but because I was looked 
upon as a singularity—not exactly sane, perhaps, in many things—that I was 
almost never a president or vice-president of any society, and almost never on a 
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committee. Take the report of my doings on the platform of the world’s busi- 
ness, and it is naught. I have filled no place at all. But still it has been a great 
thing even for me to live. In my separate and merely personal kind of life, I 
have had a greater epic transacted than was ever written, or could be. The little 
turns of my way have turned great changes,—-what I am now as distinguished 
from the merely mollusk and pulpy state of infancy; the drawing out of my 
powers, the correcting of my errors, the winnowing of my faults, the washing 
of my sins; that which has given me principles, opinions, and, more than all, a 
faith, and, as the fruit of this, an abiding in the sense and free partaking of the 
life of God. Oh that I could trace the subtle art of my Teacher, and show the 
shifting scenes of the drama which he has kept me acting! What a history—-of 
redemption and more! I will try, as I best can, toshow it. Help me, O my 
God! Refresh my memory. Quicken my insight. Exalt my conceptions of thy 
meanings, and give me to see just how thou hast led me, that I may quicken 
others to look for thy mercy, and see that thou hast also as great, and greater 
things to do for them.” 

The volume, though modestly called a “composite” work, 
is really a model of biographical composition. The impress 
of one mind, and that a mind of rare taste and judgment, is 
visible throughout—selecting, arranging and combining into 
unity the multiform materials, gracefully linking the sundered 
parts, and carrying on the narrative not as a bare recital but 
as an organic and progressive whole, and in reverent and lov- 
ing sympathy with the great subject, as if endowed with a 
portion of the same genius. The style is admirable, combin- 
ing simplicity, terseness, force, and beauty in a degree seldom 
seen in such productions. One fault, too common with biog- 
raphies, that of diffuseness, or of too much matter, is here 
avoided. Indeed, the regret is more likely to be felt that 
much which might well have been included is left out; 
that a man who never repeated himself, and who never said 
or wrote anything but what was characteristic and worth pre- 
serving, should not have had all of his journals and letters 
published except what sacred privacy forbids. But notwith- 
standing the loss, we are persuaded that the course pursued is 
wiser. It is not quantity but quality that tells A few 
characteristic traits and touches that reveal the inmost of a 
character, go farther in the way of impression than whole 
chapters of detail. We are not sure that the world would 
have had a better knowledge of Jesus if it had contained and 
preserved the many books of his sayings and doings which 
might have been written, instead of the brief and simple 
narratives which John and the other evangelists have left us. 
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The book is enriched with two very fine steel portraits ; one 
representing the Doctor as he appeared in his early manhood, 
—a smooth, thoughtful, and truly prophetic face, with eyes 
bent downward, and his whole soul absorbed in the book he is 
perusing. Such a countenance, so pure, and spiritual, and 
meditative, might have stood for the Apostle John studying 
the Holy Scriptures. The other, prefixed as a frontispiece to 
the volume, represents him as he appeared in his later years, 
and as most of his friends remember him—his broad, high 
forehead scarred with the thought-conflicts and battles he has 
fought for the truth,—his loose gray hair and full white beard, 
forming a grand and venerable setting for the finely cut in- 
tellectual features, while from under his shaggy eyebrows glow 
those clear gray eyes, which whoso has seen can never forget 
—not dark and thunderous, like those of Webster, nor open 
and inquisitive with child-like wonder, like those of Channing, 
nor yet keen ard fierce with the eagle ken of Park, but with a 
penetrating force and lustre that looks through all shams 
and disguises to the very core of things—-and yet with a soft- 
ness and playfulness in their clear depths, gleaming from 
the soul behind the intellect, that reveals the inner gentleness 
and leving sensibility of his nature. If other marks of this 
were wanting, the delicate contour of his mouth—that unfail- 
ing sign of true sensibility—would reveal it. This is the best 
portrait of Horace Bushnell we have ever seen; and we are 
truly thankful to the artist and engraver that such a true 
and admirable likeness is made to accompany the irtellectual 
and moral portrait given in this biography. 

In coming to the subject matter of the book before us, we 
confess to an embarrassment amounting to fear ; embarrassment 
at the difficulty of selecting from such a rich and many-sided 
subject, those aspects of his life and character which will most 
truly represent him; a fear also lest the ideal conception 
formed from a perusal of the volume, aided and exalted by 
personal recollections, may fail in the transmission, or fall 
below the reality, while it may seem to some to transcend it. 
We know not how the reading of such a biography, especially 
its deeper spiritual disclosures, may impress others, but to us 
this self-revelation of so grand and pure a soul, so wondrously 
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endowed and so manifestly led and taught of God, leaves an 
impression of wonder and admiration akin to awe. We 
approach the review of it in no critical spirit, but as we would 
enter some grand cathedral amid whose lofty columns and 
gorgeous windows and solemn music we walk softly. The 
remembrance of what he was and what he accomplished in 
those forty years of his public life and ministry, more than 
twenty of which were an almost constant struggle with disease, 
is a humbling rebuke to most men, and a conviction of sin 
and incapacity. 

“The true history of a man is his character,” says Goethe. 
This is especially true of Dr. Bushnell. His outward life is 
marked by few incidents or changes, and is less remarkable 
probably than that of many New England clergymen. But 
the spiritual history, underneath, the development of his 
thought and opinions, and how they came to be what they 
were, with the influences which helped to form this grand 
total of his genius and character, these constitute his true his- 
tory ; and to this we now turn. 

What impresses us first of all in this life is the divine lead- 
ing and ordering of it, the preparation for him and within him, 
by a power and wisdom not his own, of just those conditions 
which best qualified him for the work he was ordained to do. 
In our belief, not Paul or Augustine or Luther was more 
truly called and led of God to the work specially assigned them 
than was Horace Bushnell; and surely no one surrendered 
himself more obediently to this divine guidance. He was 
himself the best illustration of one of the best of his sermons: 
“ Every Man’s Life a Plan of God.” 

In the brief survey we propose to take of his life and char- 
acter, we shall follow this clue, noticing chiefly those traits 
which are most characteristic, and those “turns of his way,” or 
points of his history and experience which have most vitally 
to do with his opinions and character as a theological reformer. 


Horace Bushnell was born April 14, 1802, in the attractive 
and delightful town of Litchfield, Connecticut, in a region 
distinguished as the birth-place or residence of some of the 
greatest names in New England history. Bellamy and Bates 
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and Beecher had already sown those rocky hills with theologi- 
cal thought, and the air was physically, morally, and in- 
tellectually quickening. No better place existed for a child of 
genius to be born and grow up in than the hill country of 
Connecticut at the beginning of the present century. 

“ The birth-place was an old house, now gone, at the fork of the roads and 
opposite the Episcopal Church, in the little village of Bantam, two miles west of 
Litchfield Hill. The parents, Ensign Bushnell and Dotha, his wife (whose maiden 
name was Bishop) were but lately married—this their first home, Horace their 
first child. They were plain farming people, known to their neighbors as well 
for their excellent abilities as for their uprightness, industry, and kindliness. 
They were both religious, but belonged to different denominations, he to the 
Methodist, she to the Episcopal Church.” 

The little family removed in 1805 to New Preston, a village 
about fourteen miles from Litchfield, and in the most pictur- 
esque part of the same county. The home of the Bushnells 
was chosen on a little farm lying on the southeastern slope of 
a broad-backed hill which stretches a mile upward and west- 
ward to a rounded summit, where stands the church. “The 
home was a roomy and cheerful farm-house which, facing 
south, stands back a little from the road behind its row of 
shady maples, with that expression of reserve and comfortable 
independence so familiar in New England. But in those days 
no such green shadow fell at noonday to curtain the house 
from the dust and travel of the road; for it was Horace Bush- 
nell, then but a stripling, who brought the young trees upon 
his back from the mountain and planted them there. Just 
below the house the hill pitches down into the hollow where 
the stream rushes and the mill hummed in old days) The 
home, the early surroundings, introduce us to the man, and 
upon this natural background we can see him best. Nay, 
the very soil is allied to him, and the air is a subtle suggestion 
of his spirit.” 

These glimpses of the scenery and natural surroundings in 
which his early life was passed are significant, not only as 
having an interest for future pilgrims to this spot, destined to 
become classic, but as influential in forming his character and 
genius. That poetic love of nature and natural beauty which 
was the sesthetic element of his character, and which afterward 
blossomed out in his discourses, as well as that strong simple 
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naturalness and bold independence of thought and feeling 
which was so marked a trait, was here inhaled with his breath 
from the free air, and woods, and hills of his native county. 
The moral elements of his character, his conscientiousness that 
never swerved from the pole of duty, his intense love of truth, 
and his practical habits of industry and thoroughness, are 
explained by the insight given us of his home-training. 

“Tn this home grew up a lively family of boys and girls—four of the former, 
two of the latter. Reared in the simplest habits; taught from childhood to work 
and contribute, each his share, to the plain family living; ignorant of the world, 
but not of God, they grew undisturbed as flowers do in the wild recesses of a 
mountain, straight up, and keeping each an aroma all its own. The father of 
the household was a sturdy and spirited man, pleasant in his ways to child or 
neighbor, full of New England grit, resolute in work. and of a steady cheerfulness 
in all the ups and downs of life. He did not by constant chiding worry his 
children; but if he punished, it was thoroughly done. His eldest son once told 
one of his own children that his father ‘never whipped him but once, and then 
he flogged him’; and also said to a friend that he remembered this tremendous 
discipline as one of the best things that ever happened to him.” 

His youngest brother, Rev. George Bushnell, gives this 
pleasant reminiscence of the religious life of the household, 
and it may serve to correct some impressions that have become 
current, as to his early scepticism. 

‘‘He was born in a household where religion was no occa- 
sional and nominal thing, no irksome restraint nor unwelcome 
visitor, but a constant atmosphere, a commanding but genial 
presence. in our father it was characterized by eminent even- 
ness, fairness and conscientiousness; in our mother it was felt 
as an intense life of love, utterly unselfish and untiring in its 
devotion, yet thoughtful, sagacious, and wise, always stimulat- 
ing and ennobling, and in special crises leaping out in tender 
and almost awful fire. If ever there was a child of Christian 
nurture he was one; nurtured, I will not say, in the formu- 
las of theology as sternly as some; for though he had to learn 
the Westminster Catechism, its formulas were not held as of 
equal or superior authority to that of the Scriptures; not nur- 
tured in what might be called the emotional elements of relig- 
ion as fervently as some, but nurtured in the facts and princi- 
ples of the Christian faith in their bearing upon the life and 
character; and if ever a man was true to the fundamental 
principles and the customs which prevailed in his early home, 
even to his latest years, he was.” 
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It is significant also, in connection with this experience of 
Christian nurture, that his mother “had, besides, secret hopes, 
nourished silently in her own heart for years, and reaching 
back even to the time before his birth, when she had, in the 
enthusiasm of that new experience, made an offering of her 
unborn to God, dedicating him forever to his service and 
ministry. From this hidden purpose she never swerved, and 
when he went into the study of law, after leaving college, she 
said, ‘If he is not a minister, I shall not know what to make 
of it.’” 

One chapter of the book is devoted to sketches of his grand- 
mother and mother, written by Dr. Bushnell at the request of 
friends. We wish that our space permitted more than a 
reference to these admirable descriptions of these truly won- 
derful Christian women, whose greatest honor now is that they 
were the mothers of Horace Bushnell, as it is not the least of 
his honors that he was descended from such parentage; that 
the faith which was, so to speak, in “his grandmother Lois 
and his mother Eunice,” was in him also, and of such precious 
and heroic quality. Of the former he says: 

“T can think of this dear grandmother only with a certain respect that carries 
the sense of wonder. It is not simply that she brought up her twelve children 
to be men and women of mature age and heads of families, sprinkled all the way 
between Illinois and Vermont, never one of them to falter in character or suffer 
any least stain of dishonor ; neither is it that the little ‘church in the house’ first 
planted by her, still lives to bear witness for her; but I have her somehow in a 
more immediate, more interior witness. Though I knew her only in my child- 
hood, and then only on visits twice made of a few days each, she has been 
almost visibly with me, and going as it were through me by a kind of subtle 
waft, down to the present hour. * * Somehow she has been always with me 
and upon me, felt as a silent, subtly operative presence of good.” 

We cite a single passage from his account of his mother, as 
showing the sources whence he derived some of his views of 
Christian nurture. 


“Whether she had any theory for it I do not know; but it came to pass some- 
how, that while she was concerned above all things to make her children Chris- 
tian, she undertook little in the way of an immediate divine experience, but let 
herself down, for the most part. upon the level of habit, and condescended to 
stay upon matters of habit, as being her humanly allotted field, only keeping 
visibly an upward look of expectation that what she may so prepare in righteous 
habit, will be a house builded for the occupancy of the Spirit. Her stress was 
thus laid on industry, order, time, fidelity, reverence, neatness, truth, intelligence, 
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prayer. And the drill of the house in these was to be the hope, in a great degree 
of religion. * * This habit-discipline, I scarcely need say, come very near 
being a gate of religion for us all. No child of us ever strayed so far as not to 
find himself early in a way of probable discipleship.” 


The teaching of home was early supplemented by that of the 
district school, which he entered at the age of five years. A 
single glimpse of the youthful scholar is given us in the very 
impressive etching from his own hand. Questioned when a 
gray-haired man by a New Preston friend as to the time when 
he first became conscious of his own powers, his reply was, 
“In a little old school house that stood in your pasture lot, 
when I was sitting on a slab with legs in it so long that my 
feet did not touch the floor, then I first got the idea that I was 
a power.” A more finished picture of that school, of the 
church, and of the hardy home-training is given in his address 
entitled “‘ The Age of Home-spun,” delivered at the Litchfield 
Centennial Celebration in 1851,—the best delineation of New 
England life in the olden time ever drawn, or possible to be 
drawn. 

Here the same vivid image stands out, showing how strongly 
it was imprinted on his childish memory : 

“Oh, I remember (about the remotest thing I can remember) that low seat, too 
high, nevertheless, to allow the feet to touch the floor, and that friendly teacher 
who had the address to start a first feeling of enthusiasm, and awaken the first 
sense of power. He is liviug still; and whenever I think of him he rises up to 
me in the far background of memory as bright as if he had worn the seven stars 
in his hair.” 

Many incidents and recollections of his boyhood are given, 
showing in all a growing consciousness of power, a masterhood 
of mind and an ingenuity of thought and invention which fore- 
told the future man and intellectual leader. He was fond of 
fishing and bathing and other active sports incident to out- 
door life. “He was keenly perceptive of natural scenery in a 
way peculiar to himself. It was not only the picture which 
filled his eye and kindled his imagination, but the recesses of 
nature—something unknown, which he could study and intel- 
lectually explore. It was his habit to survey by his eye the 
lines of the hills and valleys, and to print thus upon his mind 
a map of the surfaces. This became a favorite study in after- 
life, and he carried it so far that if a railroad were projected 
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through a region which he knew, he could mark out from 
memory its most feasible route.” This he did during his visit 
to California, predicting the very route which the future rail- 
road to the Pacific actually took. 

The religious impressions of childhood which he was able to 
recall in later life, we are told, “ were of the simplest and most 
natural kind, coming to him unforced, often in the fields, and 
quickened by his delight in nature, impressions, as he said, 
‘not of fear, nor in a sense of wrong, but in a sense of the di- 
vine beauty and majesty.’ 

“There was a fine gray boulder in the pasture back of the 
house, and above it, where he sometimes went, when only a 
boy, to watch the sun rise, and where in morning freshness the 
boy’s heart rose too, in prayer. He has also told us how, one 
Sunday, on his way home from church, he was moved to stop 
and pray under the shadow of a haystack. All this he called, 
in his brief record of the facts, ‘early dew, dim ’—the natural 
heaven-refreshing of the young soul mistily remembered. 

“Tn all the days of youthful labor on the farm or in the mill 
—(for his father had added to his farming occupation the busi- 
ness of cloth-dressing)— Nature was his chosen companion and 
foster-mother of his imagination in craft beyond the skill of the 
schoolmasters. ‘They were ‘days of victorious health, sound 
digestion, peaceful sleep, and youthful spirits buoyant as the 
wing of the bird, and fresh as its morning song.’” May we 
not trace here a connection between this happy, healthful, 
practical training in the school of nature, with the poetic and 
religious inspirations that came to him there, and the broad, 
exhilarating, well-balanced and spiritually wholesome tone of 
his theological views—so different from the narrow or purely 
theoretical and logical systems of some theologians. If Calvin 
had had his imagination fostered and his heart enlarged by 
such influences, instead of repressed and stifled in the school of 
Aristotle, he would hardly have taught the decretum horribile, 
or have burnt Servetus for heresy. 

Young Bushnell entered Yale College in September, 1823, 
after he was twenty-one years old, an age when others were 
already entering on their professional life. The reason of this 
delay he himself tells us in his account of his mother: 
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“ Her first offer to me of a liberal education I peremptorily declined; for how 
could an awkward country boy think of going in among the great folk of a col- 
lege. But about five years later, when brought distinctly under motives of relig- 
ion, I asked the opportunity for myself. Now it was too late. The homespun 
was going rapidly out of use, and the business concerned iu its production was 
growing less and less profitable. But my mother, who in this could hardly sub- 
mit even to necessity, called a congress of the family, where we drew the calcu- 
Jation close and made up our bill—I to wear homespun to the end, use only sec- 
ond hand books, and pay the bills of my last year myself; the family to institute 
a closer economy for my sake, which they somehow found a place to do, though 
I never could see where.” 

But though he entered college late, he was not behind hand 
in his course or slow in finding and taking his position. His 
appearance at this time was that of “a full grown man, of a 
remarkably robust physique and of a strong and wiry frame. 
His head, which was of unusual size and broad as it was high, 
appeared yet larger under its thick masses of black hair which 
also served to heighten the ruddiness of his complexion, and 
the brilliancy of his deep-set gray eye. Those who knew him 
only in later life, when the intellectual and spiritual had 
eclipsed the physical, can hardly imagine him to have looked 
as his classmates describe him in the vigorous days of his 
youth. His dress and manners were ‘homespun,’ not careless, 
but possessed rather of a certain rude propriety. The self-confi- 
dence apparent in his bearing had its root in so much vigor 
and genuine power that it did not offend. It was perhaps for- 
tunate for him that he had not entered college earlier. His 
growth was not of that succulent kind that ripens early. He 
resembled rather those hardy northern fruits which mature 
their rich flavor and mellow their strong fibre only after a long 
season of out-door air and sunshine. In full and conscious 
possession of his very original powers, he was yet probably not 
in advance of his class in mental training, since his schooling 
had been of so meagre a kind and so often interrupted. But 
the foundations on which he was now to build were good. He 
had sound health, a clear conscience, strong home affections, 
and pure tastes. He loved nature, music, and bodily activity ; 
and deep down was the spring of that religious life which was 
to make its way underground through the darkness of years, 
and up into the light at last.” 
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Of his college life we have several portraitures given by 
classmates and others which show him quite distinctly as a 
student. Rev. Dr. Coleman, his college tutor, says : 


“ His examination for admission indicated a rude, original, discriminating mind 
—self-possessed and self-reliant, foreshadowing the future man. In his class he 
soon came to the front, and retained his position without any ambitious strife for 
preferment. To the contests for distinction in recitation he never condescended. 
He studied for a nobler end, and by his native talent became a ready proficient in 
any study to which his attention was directed. . . . While kindly to all, he had, 
according to my impressions few confidential friends or intimates. He lived the 
life of a scholar, original, retired, peculiar, and independent, who had an interior 
life with which neither stranger nor friend could intermeddle—never less alone 
than when alone with himself and his books.” 

A classmate and chum (Rev. Joseph Towne), bears this tes- 
timony: 

“He was a conscientious as well as a successful student. No college duties 
were neglected, none slighted. He was always master of his task. . . . He 
thought for himself and he thought vigorously. There was no task to which he 
was called that he hesitated to attempt; and whatever he undertook he accom- 
plished. There was a wonderful consciousness of power. . . . His moral and 
social qualities were hardly less remarkable than his intellectual. He was frank 
and open as theday. Nothing mean could find a lodgment in his heart. I never 
knew him to exhibit ill temper. He was always kind, always ¢heerful. If there 
were times when I would begin to feel touched by some good-natured witticism 
of his, the germ would invariably flower into a hearty laugh. Witty and keen, 
his incisive shafts were always accompanied by so much playful good humor, that 
it was impossible to take offence.” 

His favorite studies throughout his college course, we learn 
were scientific, especially chemistry, geology, and astronomy. 
“His. recreations were of the simplest. Never going into 
what is called society, and living in fact a good deal alone, 
he found one of his chief pleasures in the active sports of the 
play ground. There his classmates remember him as an 
athletic leader, and there he won the free-and-easy soubri- 
quet of ‘Bully Bush.’ He enjoyed heartily whatever he did, 
and pursued his objects with an intense zest and relish. 
His highest delight was in inusic. He joined the college 
choir and gave it the support of his enthusiasm and of his 
powerful voice.” 

Another classmate, Rev. Dr. McEwen, furnishes some inter- 
esting reminiscences : 


“ When I first saw Dr. Bushnell as a fellow-freshman, in 1823, he seemed a full- 
grown man to me. for he was twenty-one, while I was but fifteen. He was ma- 
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ture every way. Even that peculiar style of writing was his then, about as fully 
formed as ever. He was all energy, both on the play-ground and in the di- 
vision-room. The ambition of his later years vore him on through college from 
the first moment, springing forward to excel in all things, physical or intellectual ; 
for he was behind no one of the class in athletic feats. He was the same man as 
an undergraduate that he has been all these later years, with the same marked 
characteristics, except as they have been toned down and softened, or developed 
into truer forms by a deep religious experience.” 


One or two incidents will show the kind of influence and 
spirit he manifested while in College. 


“When his room-mate was forced by ill-health to leave College, another young 
man asked for the vacant place. He was a bright and attractive fellow, whose 
social gifts drew around him a rather tempting company of careless spirits, and he 
sought for himself the shelter of Bushnell’s maturity and well known character. 
The reply of the latter was decisive. ‘Yes, but I have come here to work ; and if 
you room with me, you must cut loose from those idle fellows and go to work too.’ 
The pledge was given and firmly held, resulting in the lasting benefit and life- 
long gratitude and affection of the rescued student.” 

Another incident related by Dr. McEwen shows what Horace 
Bushnell, the confessor of Christ, for seven years was in con- 
scientious care of his influence over others: 

“Our class had a rebellion over conic sections, and all but about thirteen of us 
were sent home by a slow decimation of a few a week. I had been drawn out of 
the ranks of the rebels by my father’s authority. But the ostracism I endured 
through those sad days was not worse than the dying by inches of men of charac- 
ter, like Bushnell, waitiag their turn for execution. One day, when passing South 
Entry, North Middle, lower floor, front side, corner room, a voice thrilled me: 
‘Mac, come in here.’ It was Bushnell’s. As I went in his wan face stamped 
itself on me for life. He said, ‘Mac, I have to say to you that you have done 
your duty to your father in backing out. Do not mind what the fellows say, I am 
in for it, and I shall go through. But you have done right. Hold your head up.’ 
He was just the man that could not have failed to do his own heart as much good 
as he did mine by that act. How the boy did thank the man for that word! 
There was not another than Horace Bushnell that could have said it.” 

He graduated with honor in the summer of 1827. After 
leaving College he went to Norwich, Conn., to teach school, but 
finding the employment uncongenial to him, he left it at the 
end of six months and accepted a position in New York as 
associate Editor of the Journal of Commerce. Here he worked 
assiduously and successfully for ten months, writing editorials 
by night on free trade and other subjects of interest, which 
attracted much attention, and were considered brilliant in the 
journalism of the day. The paper passing into other hands, 
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he was released from what he found “a terrible life,” in which 
he did not wish to invest his future, and returned to New 
Haven to enter the Law School, having saved from his salary 
of one hundred dollars per month enough to support him till 
the following autumn. The following summer, having spent 
a half year in the Law School, he went home to say farewell. 
His plans were made to go to some western city, there to enter 
a law office and work his way into the arena of politics. He 
was twenty-seven years old, had tested his powers and gained 
some knowledge of public life in his newspaper experience, 
and now felt that he had chosen his course in life on well con- 
sidered grounds. It was not strange then, that receiving while 
at home an invitation to become a tutar in Yale College, he 
gave the matter no very serious consideration, but wrote declin- 
ing the proposal. 

Here we reach the turning point of Dr. Bushnell’s life—one 
of those ‘little turns of his way’ which have ‘turned great 
changes’ not only in his own experience and destiny, but in 
the history of thought and theology, whose issues are not yet 
seen. As he has himself described this crisis in his account of 
his mother, it is fitting that he here tell his own story. 


“T was graduated, and then a year afterwards, when my bills were paid, and 
when the question was to be decided whether I should begin the preparation of 
theology I was thrown upon a most painful struggle by the very evident, quite 
incontestable fact that my religious life was utterly gone down. And the pain it 
cost me was miserably enhanced by the disappointment I must bring on my noble 
Christian mother by withdrawing myself from the ministry. I had run to no dis- 
sipations; I had been a church-going, thoughtful man. My very difficulty was 
that I was too thoughtful, substituting thought for everything else, and expecting 
so intently to dig out a religion by my head that I was pushing it all the while 
practically away. Unbelief, in fact, had come to be my element. My mother felt 
the disappointment bitterly, but spoke never a word of complaint or upbraiding. 
Indeed, I have sometimes doubted whether God did not help her to think that 
she knew better than I did what my business was to be. 

“At the College vacation two years after my graduation, when I had been 
engaged in law studies for a year, 1 was appointed to a tutorship. But I had 
decided on going into a law office in Ohio, and had no thought of taking my 
appointment. A fortnight after reaching home I wrote a letter to President Day, 
declining the appointment. As I was going out of the door, putting the wafer in 
my letter, I encountered my mother and told her what I was doing. Remonstrat- 
ing now very gently, but seriously, she told me that she could not think that I 
was doing my duty. ‘You have settled this question without any consideration 
at all that I have seen. Now let me ask of you to suspend your decision till you 
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have at least put your mind to it. This you certainly ought to do, and my opinion 
still further is’—she was not apt to make her decision heavy in this manner— 
‘that you had best accept the place.’ I saw at a glance where her heart was, and 
I could not refuse the postponement suggested. The result was that going on a 
wedding excursion with friends the nexu day, I was so long occupied by it that I 
felt a little delicacy now in declining the appointment. And then it followed, as 
a still further result that I was taken back to New Haven, where, partly by 
reason of a better atmosphere in religion I was to think myself out of my over- 
thinking and discover how far above reason is trust. A short matter, then, it 
was to find my way back into the plan of life in which I started, and which I 
still regarded with longings scarcely abated. And now, as I look back on the 
crisis here passed, it seems very much like the question whether I should finally 
be. No other calling but this ministry of Christ, I am obliged to feel, could have 
anywise filled my iaspirations and allowed me to sufficiently be.” 


Thus was his life, remarks his biographer, unconsciously to 
him, swayed by the faith bidden in his mother’s heart. She 
knew him better than he knew himself, and turned him to the 
higher purpose he did not recognize. 

But though his way was turned in the direction where faith 
pointed, he was not yet inwardly and thoroughly converted. 
His return to New Haven to enter on his tutorship did not 
divert him from his purpose to be a lawyer, but only deferred 
its execution. Of his success as a tutor, we have the testimony 
of his friend Dr. McEwen, who was co-tutor with him for two 
years, that ‘“‘ he was more than ordinarily successful as a teacher 
in college, imparting the same manly, enthusiastic spirit of 
inquiry and investigation so characteristic of himself: just one 
of those tutors of whom it might be said as to his division of 
students, that they literally ‘sat at his feet.’ Though nega- 
tively religious, his moral bearing was most positively of the 
highest order. His purity and integrity were felt to be impreg- 
nable, and he was remarkable as combining a sternness of 
discipline with a certain generosity of procedure in practical 
cases. There was strength in all he did, and a force of influence 
that came of the ruggedness of his intellectual and physical 
deportment. . . . It seems to me that his style of conception 
and expression as a writer was already stamped, in his freshman 
year, with the image and superscription of his latest day. As 
a man indeed he came to college all made, and in no respect 
more decidedly than as a thinker and writer. There was in 
him then just that poetic coinage of idea and pnrase and illus- 
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tration so unusually blended with a rugged argumentation in 
the treatment of subjects. He was at once the most pugnacious 
and the most gleesome of disputants, culling flowers while he 
hurled stones and demolished obstacles in his upward path ; for 
he was always climbing and in the steepest places.” 

With all this positive force, intellectual and moral, he was 
only ‘negatively religious,’ and it was not for Horace Bushnell 
to be negative in anything. How this man of splendid intellect 
and rarest genius, with such grand capacities within him and 
such possibilities before him, was at length converted, and 
became as a little child before God, to receive the inspiration 
and the mission appointed for him, and to which he had been 
chosen from the very beginning, is one of the most interesting 
facts in the history of religion, and one which cannot be too well 
known or carefully studied among the modern evidences of 
Christianity. We give the story therefore somewhat in detail. 

“The labors of the tutor and those of preparation for the bar went on thus for a 
year and a half hand in hand. In the winter of 1831 his two years of law study 
were completed. He had passed his examination, and was ready for admission to 
the bar. One more step forward, and he would have fairly entered upon that 
path which he had marked out for himself. But at this point unlooked-for 
influences changed all his plans and purposes.” 


The winter was marked in Yale College by a great religious 
revival. The history of this revival, so far as it concerned 
Horace Bushnell, is graphically given by Dr. McEwen. 


“ |. . What then in this great revival was this man to do, and what was to 
become of him? Here he was in the glow of his ambition for the future, tasting 
keenly of a new success—his fine passage at arms in the editorial chair of a New 
York daily, ready to be admitted to the bar, successful and popular as a college 
instructor; but all at sea in doubt and default religiously. The baptism of the 
Holy Ghost and of fire compassed him all about. When the work was at its 
height, he and his division of students who fairly worshiped him, stood unmoved 
apparently when all beside were in a glow. The band of tutors had established 
a daily meeting of their own, and all were now united in it but Bushnell. What 
days of travail and wondering those were for him! None dare approach him. 
He stood far more than primus inter pares among all. Only Henry Durant tried 
carefully and cautiously to hit some joint in the armor. But even he, though free 
in his confidence, seemed to make no advance. When, all at once, the advance 
came boldly and voluntarily from Bushnell himself. Said he to Durant, ‘I must 
get out of this woe. Here I am what I am, and these young men hanging to me 
in their indifference amidst this universal earnestness on every side.’ And we 
were told what he said he was going to do—to invite these young men to meet 
him some evening in the week, when he would lay bare his position and their 
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own, and declare to them his determination, and the decision they ought with him 
to make for themselves. Perhaps there never was pride more lofty laid down volun- 
tarily in the dust than when Horace Bushnell thus met those worshipers of his. The 
result was overwhelming. That division room was a Bochim, a place of weeping. 
When, then, he came at once into the confidence of the daily meeting of his 
fellew-tutors, was it not Paul, that was called Saul, and was there ever such a 
little child as he was? On one occasion he came in, and throwing himself with 
an air of abandonment into a seat, and thrusting both hands through his black, 
bushy hair, cried out desperately, yet half laughingly, ‘O men! what shall I do 
with these arrant doubts I have been nursing for years? When the preacher 
touches the Trinity and when logic shatters it all to pieces, I am all at the four 
winds. But I am glad I have a heart as well as a head. My head wants.the 
Father; my heart wanis the Son; my heart wants the Holy Ghost—and one just 
as much as the other. My heart says the Bible has a Trinity for me, and I mean 
to hold by my heart. I am glad a man can do it when there is no other mooring, 
and so I answer my own question——-What shall I do? But this is all I can do 
yet.’ These incidents I may say, have held me for my dear friend Bushnell, when 
his day of question in other minds came; and I understood, in that last incident 
or germinal fact, his Christ in Theology.” 


Another of his college friends has said: 

“ As might be expected, Bushnell threw all his manhood into his new life. He 
labored at once to bring his pupils into the same purposes with himself.” One of 
these pupils wrote later, “I cannot but think of him now, as he seemed to me 
when I was permitted to sit at his feet asa learner. He was a very handsome 
man, classical and sharp-cut in his features, of superior dignity, and yet winsome 
in his manners. Next to old President Day, perhaps he enjoyed more popularity 
than any officer in the college. He was a man of great independence of character 
and thought, as I remember him; and in 1831 when the whole college came un- 
der the power of truth in a signal manner, he shot clear beyond his doubts, and 
came with a bound into clear sunlight, and with a noble Christian manhood took 
his place with Christ. His history from that day rose in grandeur and develop- 
ment until it culminated in glory.” 

This vital “experience of religion” in its deepest and most 
central point—the turning or transition from darkness to light, 
from the blankest unbelief to a clear and rejoicing faith—was 
an experience not only needful for himself as the basis of his 
religious character and teaching, but as a help and guide to 
others. He afterwards used its history as an illustration in his 
sermon “On the Dissolving of Doubts,” first delivered in Yale 
College Chapel, and which every one sceptically inclined, and 
who wants to believe, ought to read. The memorable pas- 
sage describing his own experience, though without naming 
himself, carries in it a demonstration of the truth of religion 
second only to the conversion of Paul, and even more convinc- 
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ing in this age of scepticism and denial of miracle. For the 
sake of those who may not have read it in the above named 
sermon, we give a cordensed citation : 


“Suppose that one of us, clear of all vices, having a naturally active-minded, 
inquiring habit, never meaning to get away from the truth . . . finds his religious 
beliefs wearing out and vanishing, he knows not how, till finally he seems to 
really believe nothing. He has not meant to be an atheist; but he is astonished 
to find that he has nearly lost the conviction of God, and cannot, if he would, say 
with any emphasis of conviction that God exists.” Such an one “ pacing his 
chamber, some day comes suddenly upon the question, ‘Is there, then, no truth 
that I do believe? Yes, there is one; there is a distinction of right and wrong 
that I never doubted, and I do not see how I can; nay I am quite sure of this.’ 
Then forthwith starts up the question, ‘Have I then ever taken the principle of 
right for my law? I have done right things, as men speak; have I ever thrown 
my life out on the principle, to become all it requires of me? No, I have not, 
consciously I have not. Ah! then, here is something for me todo. No matter 
what becomes of my questions—nothing ought to become of them if I cannot 
take a first principle so inevitably true, and live in it.’ . . . ‘Here then, he says, 
I will begin. If there be a God, as I rather hope there is, and very dimly believe, 
he is a right God. If I have lost him in wrong, perhaps I shall find him in right. 
Will he not help me, or perchance even be discovered to me?’ He drops on his 
knees and prays to the dim God so dimly felt, and asking for help that he may 
begin a right life. [The very words of the prayer, as he once related the experi- 
ence to us, were—‘O God—if there be a God! show me the truth, if there be 
any truth.’] It is an awfully dark prayer, in the look of it; but the truest and 
best he can make,—the better and the more true that he puts no orthodox colors 
on it; and the prayer and the vow are so profoundly meant, that his soul is borne 
up into God’s help as it were by some unseen chariot, and permitted to see the 
opening of heaven even sooner than he opens his eyes. He rises, and it is as if 
he had gotton wings. The whole sky is luminous about him. It is the morning, 
as it were, of a new eternity. After this all troublesome doubt of God’s reality is 
gone. A being so profoundly felt, must inevitably be.’ ... ‘There is a story 
lodged in the little bed room of one of these dormitories, which I pray God his 
recording angel may note, allowing it never to be lost.’” 


This grand crisis passed, henceforth his path was clear, and 
he turned from the law to the ministry, as from his own hu- 
man purpose to the greater and wiser purpose of God concern- 
ing him. 

In the summer of 1831 he relinquished the duties of tutor 
and bade farewell to his pupils in a short address. As this is 
the first of his discourses of which we have any record, we 
quote its closing words for the insight it gives into his own 
character and principles: 


In conclusion he offers “two rules which ought to govern every man. The 
first is, to be perfectly honest in forming all your opinions and principles of action. 
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It is one thing to take a position and use your reason to defend it, and quite a 
different thing to use your reason in selecting a position. In one case reason 
obeys the will; and in the other the will obeys the reason. The other rule which 
I would have you observe is this: never to swerve in conduct from your honest 
convictions. Decide because you see reasons for decision, and then act because 
you have decided. Let your action follow the guidance of your judgment; and 
if between them you go down the falls of Niagara, go! it is the only course wor- 
thy of a man!” 

In the autumn he entered the Divinity School at New Ha- 
ven, then under the leadership of Dr. N. W. Taylor. It was 
regarded at that time, as it is now, the school of progress in 
religious thought, and even regarded by some with suspicion 
for that reason. But such a mind as that of Bushnell could 
call no man master upon earth, and it soon asserted its inde- 
pendence. That spiritual philosophy, of which Coleridge is 
the great expounder, had begun to take root in his intuitional, 
deep-thinking soul, and he revolted from methods of thought 
which seemed to him mechanical. The theology to satisfy 
him must be no cut and dried system, of logic all compact, but 
one that harmonized with the deepest and truest intuitions of 
his own spirit, and left scope both for human freedom and di- 
vine enlargement as more of God and truth should be discov- 
ered ; and this he must find or work out for himself. The 
working of his mind during this period is shown in a philo- 
sophical essay written in May, 1832, where he analyzes and 
compares the methods of natural and of moral philosophy, en- 
deavoring to show that the systematized science which is pos- 
sible and even necessary to the former, is impossible in the 
latter. ‘“‘We may,” he says, “systematize in nature, because 
nature is a system, because everything there fulfills its end, 
and therefore acts in accordance with its fitness to that end ; 
but we cannot systematize in morals, because a great share of 
the acts of men are in contradiction to those properties of their 
constitution which fit them for the end proposed by their ex- 
istence ; because they are the proper expressions of a frustra- 
ting power, a power as effectual in dislocating system as in 
defeating ends.” 

This essay is chiefly interesting as disclosing the germ of 
his greatest work, which took thirty years to mature. On the 
manuscript is pencilled in his own bold hand—* This article 
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shows the ferment out of which my Nature and Supernatural- 
ism grew into shape thirty years after.” 

The next chapter in his history opens with his call and set- 
tlement in Hartford, where, under the same guiding hand 
which had led him hitherto, he was to find his place and his 
work for life. His first introduction to the North Church of 
Hartford, and his early experiences as pastor are graphically 
described by himself in a review of his ministry in a sermon 
preached on the twentieth anniversary of his settlement. Re- 
ferring to the two theological parties, the Old and New School, 
into which the church was divided, he humorously speaks of 
“the very delicate condition prepared for the young pastor 
who is to be thus daintily inserted between an acid and an 
alkali, having it for his task both to keep them apart and to 
save himself from being bitten of one and devoured by the 
other.” In a more serious vein he continues: 

“When I look back on the place and the occupant, I am searcely able to recog- 
nize either the one or the other, so great is the change accomplished in both. I 
had many and great difficulties on my hands, in respect to the gospel truths, 
which are now gone. In the list of my qualifications at that time for a preacher 
of Christ, I discover nothing which moves my respect but the very small mustard- 
seed of Christian experience I seem to have had, together with a certain honesty 
of determination to find, if possible, the truth; to violate the integrity of my un- 
derstanding by no forced assent to received dogmas; to be warped by no fear of 
man, hurried by no impatience; never to go in advance of my convictions; and 
if possible never to fall behind them. Iu these two conditions I see, indeed, pos- 
sibilities of good; but how slender a furniture for the work actually on hand! 
I was coming into religion on the side of reason or philosophy, and of course had 
small cenception of it as a faith and a supernatural gift to the race. Now it isa 
faith luminous, glorious, vital, and clear, and of course it is as little of a phi- 
losophy.” 

Dr. Bushnell was ordained on the 22d of May, 1833. The 
writer remembers this, as the first ordination he ever attended : 
how as a boy he looked down from the gallery over the pulpit 
on the imposing ceremony of the “imposition of hands” on the 
head of the new minister—and how black that head then was, 
contrasted with the pale and delicate features underneath !— 
He remembers, too, his first sermons, although from an exter- 
nal and childish standpoint, and the enthusiastic remark of one 
appreciative listener, an educated man and physician, on re- 
turning home—that “that was preaching to edification, it set 
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one to thinking if he would follow it.” On the 13th of Sep- 
tember of the same year he was married in New Haven to 
Mary Apthorp, “a lineal descendant on her mother’s side, of 
John Davenport, the first minister, and first colonist of New 
Haven, and of Judge Abraham Davenport, whose name and 
strength of purpose are associated with the “Dark Day,” fa- 
mous in colonial history. The marriage of Horace Bushnell 
and Mary Apthorp was one which comprehended in the 
thoughts and wishes of both, the highest objects and pursuits 
of the future, and was so compacted by the unity of their joint 
purpose as to reinforce greatly the effectiveness of his work.” 
This “ union of two lives bound together by the closest sym- 
pathy in Christian truth and works, and by a faith which trans- 
formed a mortal into an immortal love,” was a rare one in min- 
isterial or even human experience, and had a most felicitous 
influence on his character and work. Dr. Bushnell has him- 
self acknowledged this influence, in the dedication of his book 
on Women’s Suffrage “to the woman I know best and most 
thoroughly ; having been overlapped, as it were, and curtained 
in the same consciousness for the last thirty-six years,”—the 
whole of which “ Acknowledgment” is one of the most beau- 
tiful tributes ever offered by a husband to his wife. The real- 
ity and beauty of this spiritual as well as conjugal union ap- 
pears in the letters written by Dr. Bushnell to his wife which 
are scattered through the biography, and constitute perhaps 
the richest part of the volume, since they unfold his deepest 
and most spiritual thoughts and experiences in language of the 
most tender affection. As this side or rather heart of his char- 
acter has been hitherto unknown except to his intimate friends, 
we subjoin one or two extracts from these letters to show the 
nature of the influence spoken of and how deeply and truly he 
lived in his affections. In a letter written to his wife from 
Cabotville, eleven years after their marriage, he says: 


“T have had no little enjoyment of my dear wife and children this afternoon. 
Sitting here over my fire alone, with nothing to do and my mind at ease, my 
heart has once more discovered itself, as it were, anew. Oh, this rest, this 
unoccupied day,—how I do long, for my heart’s sake, to have rest! It sweetens 
my family, makes my love conscious, makes it an enjoyment, and I really seem to 
live. Never did I realize so convincingly the great power you have over me, and 
how necessary you are to my well-being. JI am sure, too, that there is nothing 
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more beautiful, and more to be envied by the poets, than this same charm of 
power by which a good wife detains her husband. It is not an ambitious, noisy 
power; it is silent, calm, persuasive, and often so deep as to have its hold deeper 
than consciousness itself. She does not take him away from the rough world and 
its drudgeries—does not make him less than a man, but still he will, in all he 
does, be her man; and if the rough calls of duty which worry him give away for 
a time, then he discovers that she is still presiding over his happiness, and, as a 
very small helm, guiding his way. He is proud of ber without knowing it, loves 
her when he is too weary or too much bent on his objects to be conscious of his 
love, deposits his soul in hers, and thinks it still his own. She ministers, and yet 
is seldom ministered unto. She makes his future and ascribes it to himself.” 


Later, in 1861, when broken in health, but strong in spirit 
he was revolving the great theme of his “ Vicarious Sacrifice,” 
he writes from Clifton Springs: 


“Tt will be delightful to me to sit down with you and talk over these things, 
as we have both these and many others. These blessed communings that I have 
had with you for so many years, and especially the last ten or fifteen, come across 
me every few days, like waves in the memory, and my soul is bathed in their 
refreshment, as by nothing else in this world. I count just these to be the best 
and richest gifts of good that God has bestowed upon me, next to the gift of his 
dear Son himself. And it ought to be a very great comfort to you to know that 
I connect all my best progress in truth and character with your instigations thus 
received. I have some hope that I may have helped you somewhat in return, 
though in a different manner.” 


To return from this prolepsis. His habits of labor during 
the first years of his pastoral life are thus pleasantly sketched : 


“The winter was spent in constant study. The writing of two sermons for 
almost every Sunday occupied him the whole week. In those days he wrote 
slowly, and with a good deal of labor. The work that should have ceased with 
the morning was tov often carried on through the day and into the evening hours. 
He wished also to visit and become well acquainted with all of his people, and 
these pastoral duties were so new and strange to his student’s habit, that they 
were at first the most difficult and awkward part of his work. He did not neglect 
them, however, but made a point of visiting every one in the congregation at 
least once a year, and more frequently among familiar friends, or where he knew 
that he was needed. He acknowledged this to have been the defective branch of 
his service, and that for which he had least aptitude. .. . It became a custom 
with him and Mrs. Bushnell to make the annual visitation together in the pleasant 
days of autumn, sometimes walking, or sometimes driving into the country, to the 
more distant homes. ‘Those bright October days,’ she says, ‘still spread their 
soft haze on the background, where are pictured the bright faces and cheerful 
welcomes that have long ago faded from earthly recognition.’ ” 


His manner as a preacher at this period is thus described : 


“ His preaching had in those days a fiery quality, an urgency and willful force, 
which in his later style is still felt in the more subdued glow of poetic imagery. 
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There was a nervous insistence about his person, and a peculiar emphasizing 
swing of his right arm from the shoulder, which no one who has ever heard him 
is likely to forget. It seemed as if with this gesture he swung himself into his 
subject, and would fain carry others along with him. His sermons were always 
written out in full and read; never extemporized, never memorized. For the 
latter method and its results he had no liking. For the former not sufficient con- 
fidence ; though that came to him later, when driven to extempore work by ill- 
health. His early manner betrayed this want of confidence, and was at times 
a little constrained and labored. The same was true of his prayers, which 
lacked ease and flow, such as came to him with fuller inspiration. The whole 
effect of his services, was, however, always pointed and practical. Prayers, 
hymns, Scripture reading, text, sermon, all converged on the same central theme, 
and went to heighten the impression of the leading thought.” 


We have lingered longer on this earlier and formative period 
of his life than perhaps our limits will justify, that the influ- 
ences which helped to shape his character and genius, especially 
the divine moulding of it, might be more clearly seen. As no 
one can understand thoroughly the genius and poetry of Words- 
worth without reading his autobiographical poem, ‘“‘the Pre- 
lude,” in which he unfolds the growth of a poet’s mind, so 
Horace Bushnell can only be understood through the prelude 
of his youth and early manhood. We shall now proceed more 
rapidly, although the book thickens and deepens in interest as 
we advance. 


[To be continued.] 
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Articte VL—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tue Saviour’s Converts.*—This volume is designed to call 
the attention of ministers and churches to the importance of the 
training and spiritual edification of converts, and to make sugges- 
tions as to the best methods of accomplishing it. The subject is 
of immense importance and the author is doing a good work in 
bringing it to the attention of Christian people. We cannot help 
thinking, however, that the book would have still greater value if 
he had taken a broader view of Christian character and work. 
He says of the convert, “he should he taught to magnify preach- 
ing and prayer meetings,” and to labor assiduousiy to persuade 
the impenitent to turn to Christ. This is well; but it requires 
much more than this to develop a comprehensive, strong, consist- 
ent Christian character in which the convert shall “stand perfect 
and complete in all the will of God.” The convert should be 
taught, both by the words and example of Christians, that he is 
to be a Christian not in the church and the prayer meeting only, 
but also in his home, in his business, in social intercourse with men, 
and in all places, times, and conditions; that his faith in Christ 
must lift his whole life with all its commonest affairs into Christ’s 
presence, consecrate it to his service, and sanctify it with love to 
him; that his Christian character must include Christ-like gentle- 
ness, tenderness, and pity, universal good will, every where and 
always seeking the welfare of all about him; also unswerving 
truthfulness and integrity; incorruptible fidelity to a trust, 
whether it be an estate administered as trustee, or the stock of a 
bank, railroad, factory, or mine committed to his direction, or a 
railroad train or a ship entrusted to his management, or any piece 
of work which he has undertaken to do for another; and a Chris- 
tian public spirit, studying all the interests of society from a 
Christian point of view, steadfast against oppression and injustice, 
against dishonesty and swindling, against political bribery and 
fraud, against all agencies and influences of debauchery and cor- 
ruption, and striving always in faith in Christ to bring society in 


*The Saviour’s Converts: What we owe to them, and how we may aid them. By 
the Rev. WriLtaM Scrisyer, author of “ Pray for the Holy Spirit,” ‘These little 
Ones,” etc. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743 and 745 Broadway. 1880. 
174 pp. New Haven: EK. P. Judd. 
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all its ongoings to be pervaded and controlled by Christian truth 
and love. It is such a character and work which make the 
Christian a power for good among men, and give influence to his 
words when he asks men to accept Christ as their Redeemer and 
Lord. And so far as Christians demonstrate that the noblest 
character, the truest benevolence, and the wisest and most effec- 
tive influence for the good of mankind find the motives which 
inspire, and the wisdom that guides them in Christ, so far they 
will convince men that his religion is true and that he is the only 
Saviour of the world. 

Mr. Bright once said of the people of England, “the working 
classes care as little for the dogma, as the upper classes for the 
practice of Christianity.” At a recent Church Congress in 
England, as we learn from the Pall-Mall Gazette, Canon Barry 
reporting on “the religious condition of the nation as represented 
by the upper classes of society,” said that “ unlimited scepticism, 
the positive license of a conscious ungodliness, and a resolute self- 
trust and self-will are their only rule of life.” The Bishop of 
Bedford, reporting on the industrial classes, said that without 
much speculative unbelief or hostility to religion, “the feeling of 
the masses is that of simple indifference.” In every Christian 
country we expect to find the greatest power of religion in the 
middle class. But in another paper, reporting on this class, it is 
said that they “display deplorable moral weakness in reference 
to commercial transactions.” If these representations are even 
partially true of England, or in any degree true of this country, 
there is call for the earnest consideration of the question whether 
the religion of the day is setting forth the true ideas or realizing 
the true spirit and power of Christianity, as Christ presented it 
in the world. To meet the decay of belief, what is needed is not 
more vigorous discussion of evolution and argument against 
scepticism, so much as a more complete demonstration in the 
character and work of Christians of the spiritual life and energy 
that are in Christ, and of the power of purification and renovation 
abiding in the world forever in the Holy Ghost. 


Curist AND HIS Reticion.*—Mr. Reid became known as an 
author some years ago in the publication of the Voices of the 
Soul, which awakened much interest in thoughtful readers as a 


* Christ and his Religion. By Rev. JoHN Ret, author of “ Voices of the 
Soul answered in God,” etc. New York: Robert Carter & Bros., 530 Broadway. 
1880. 331 pp. New Haven: E. P. Judd. 
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work of originality and power. The present volume bears the 
characteristics of the author. The thought is fresh and interest- 
ing, evidently the outgrowth of the writer’s own intellectual and 
spiritual life; it is concrete rather than abstract, centering on the 
living and historical Christ. The style is remarkable for short 
sentences and simple words. It consists of fourteen chapters on 
the following subjects: Christ is Christianity ; Christ is either a 
Divine Saviour or a daring impostor; Supernatural beginning of 
the religion of Christ in the Soul; Morality and the Religion of 
Christ distinguished; Ethics of Christ as they characterized his 
religion; Worship in the religion of Christ; Decay of religion 
and its causes; Means to arrest decay ; Laws of Progress; The 
demand for Effort; Discipline best effected by thoroughness in 
one or two things; Non-voluntary influence; Concealed great- 
ness ; Blessedness flowing from the religion of Christ. 


PrestpEnt Epwarps ON THE Trinity.*—These “ Observations” 
of Pres. Edwards have never before been published. The imme- 
diate occasion of the publication was an article in the Jnterna- 
tional Review for July, 1880, by Dr. O. W. Holmes, in which he 
said, “The writer is informed on unquestionable authority that 
there is or was in existence a manuscript of Edwards in which 
his views appear to have undergone a great change in the direc- 
tion of Arianism, or of Sabellianism, which is an old-fashioned 
Unitarianism, or at any rate show a defection from his former 
standard of orthodoxy, and which its custodians, as wise as ser- 
pents in order that they might continue harmless as doves, have 
considered it their duty to withhold from the public.” Prof. 
Park and Rev. Tryon Edwards, D.D., depositaries of various MSS, 
of Pres. Edwards each immediately published a declaration to 
the effect that he neither possessed nor had knowledge of any 
such manuscript, and in extensive examinations of Edwards’s un- 
published writings had never discovered any evidence of any 
change in the direction of Unitarianism in his belief respecting 
the Trinity. Dr. Bushnell in his “ God in Christ” had alluded to 
an unpublished MS. of Edwards on the Trinity as being in the 
hands of Rev. Dr. Dwight of Portland. This is now published 
in the volume before us. We have examined this MS. Though 


* Observations concerning the Scripture (conomy of the Trinity and Covenant of 
Redemption. By JONATHAN Kpwarps. With an Introduction and Appendix by 
Egbert C. Smyth. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743 & 745 Broadway. 
1880. 97 pp. New Haven: E. P. Judd. 
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not written in the hand-writing of Pres. Edwards, the evidence, 
is, we think, decisive that he was its author, that it had been 
copied for the press, and consists of sheets taken from a larger 
manuscript volume prepared for publication. Its contents give 
no indication of its author’s departure from the orthodox doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and its publication ought finally to set at 
rest all the suspicions on that point which have from time to 
time found expression in recent years. 

The work is of value in itself. Edwards says in his “ Personal 
Narrative:” “God has appeared glorious to me on account of the 
Trinity. It has made me have exalting thoughts of God that he 
subsists in three persons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” “I have 
many times had a sense of the glory of the Third Person in the 
Trinity.” It is interesting to read these profound intellectual 
speculations respecting this mystery which in his hours of rapt 
meditation and devotion had so often and so powerfully moved 
him. It will be seen that Edwards held that the relation of 
Father and Son is eternal in the Godhead and not merely a 
relation pertaining to the official work of the Son as Redeemer. 
He also uses the idea the “Covenants,” familiar in his day, as a 
frame-work on which to rest his thinking. In reading the volume 
we are impressed with the fact that since his day theologians 
have made progress in the consciousness of their ignorance as to 
this mystery, and would now shrink from attempting to penetrate 
into the constitution of the Godhead so deeply and to define it 
with so much precision as Edwards attempts to do. 

The Appendixes add to the value of this little volume, and all 
who are interested in theological thought must acknowledge 
their indebtedness to Prof. Smyth for publishing it. 


Brstze Lanps.*—During the author’s residence abroad he trav- 
eled extensively in Palestine both west and east of the Jordan 
and in Egypt. The story of his travels and investigations is 
divided into three parts treating respectively of Egypt, the Land 
of Israel, and Trans-Jordanic Palestine. The volume contains a 
map of Palestine and a Plan of Jerusalem, each occupying a page, 


* Recent Travels and Explorations in Bible Lands: consisting of Sketches from 
personal observation; giving results of recent researches in the Kast, and the re- 
covery of many places in sacred history long considered lost. Illustrated with 
new maps and many original engravings. By FRanK S. DeHass, D.D., Member 
of the American Geographical Society, and late U. 8. Consul at Jerusalem. New 
York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 1880. 455 pp. 8°. 
New Haven: E. P. Judd. 
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and a smaller representation of the Gulf of Suez and what he 
regards as the route of Israel in the Exodus. It also contains 
161 engravings, many of them occupying a whole page. The 
author gives a very readable sketch of his travels and the results 
of his observations and investigations. He seems, however, to 
lean towards credulity in accepting the current traditions as to 
localities. 
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